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UNAMUNO’S STRUGGLE WITH WORDS 


HE particular problem of the contemporary writer is communica- 

tion. For various reasons conditions of twentieth-century life 
make it difficult for one man to say what he wants to another. The 
blame is often attached to the work of vulgarization carried out by 
newspapers, advertisements and magazine stories.'_ The result is 
that a James Joyce is needed to purge the language by his total 
rejection of literary commonplaces, and a T. 8S. Eliot is able to confess 
that his poet’s life has been an “intolerable wrestle/With words and 
meanings.””? Yet the spurious feelings induced by our spurious 
popular literature have had their inevitable effect: a debased word- 
currency. - Consider, for example, the train of associations now in- 
separable from the word mother, and the difficulty of using this word 
in any serious context. Or consider the difficulties in the way of an 
Englishman talking to an American, or a city-dweller to a country- 
man, or a Christian to a non-Christian, or a Negro to a white man, 
or a servant to his master, or a university graduate to an elementary 
school man. Our backgrounds tend to segregate, and culturally our 
society has never been more heterogeneous. 

The blame for this state of things is not solely the due of Press, 
Magazine, Advertisement and the obvious contemporary disintegra- 
ting factors. For the difficulties of communication exist almost as 
much in Spain, a country less dominated by these agencies than 
America or England. 

The Spanish language is to-day at least as impoverished as 
English. It stands badly in need of refreshment. Its last rebirth 
was back in the seventeenth century, when those great word-artists, 
Géngora, Calder6n and Gracidn, revitalized it for a space. The 


1 Cf. F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson, Culture and Environment, London, 
1933. 


*T. 8. Eliot, East Coker, London, 1941. 
183 
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language was worthy of a first-rate artist when Calder6én could 
make Fénix say: 


Pero de la pena mfa 

no sé la naturaleza: 

que entonces fuera tristeza 
lo que hoy es melancolfa.* 


Today tristeza and melancolta are not to be differentiated in ordinary 
Spanish. They areineffectsynonyms. This example suggests that 
the large vocabulary for which Spanish is famous is very much re- 
duced if the words currently used as synonyms are allowed to cancel 
out one another. A language burdened with synonyms has lost its 
capacity for fine distinctions and the hyper-sensitive expression of 
ideas and feelings. 

The causes of the imprecision are not hard to find. The great 
agents of language revision and word revaluation—the first-rate 
poets and philosophers—have been wanting in Spain since the time 
of Géngora and Gracidn. It is in the nature of great poetry and 
great philosophy to scrutinize, select and sharpen the tools of lan- 
guage. But Spain has not had one great poet or philosopher be- 
tween the age of Calder6n and Gracidn and that of Unamuno and 
Antonio Machado. The effect on the language has been to emascu- 
late it. The effect on the two great writers last mentioned has been 
by sheer reaction a restoration of virile craftsmanship. Like T. 8. 
Eliot and others in England and America, before they could hope 
to be poets or philosophers they had to be skilled craftsmen. They 
had to get to know their tools and materials, and to be very aware 
of the imperfections of both. It is Unamuno’s attempt to fashion a 
language in which he could cast his ideas and feelings which is the 
subject of the present study. 

In one sense, Unamuno was a purist. He challenged the con- 
temporary use of some words and gave sound reasons for an alterna- 
tive, preferable use. The new use made of the word agonta,‘ for 
instance, is fundamental to Unamuno’s thought. It is at once as an 
etymologist and as a philosopher that he restores the meaning of 
agonta. The etymologist in him sees the original meaning of the 
word on its first adoption as a neologism, and the philosopher sees 
the fitness of that word for the ideas with which he is struggling. 
The word gives life to the idea. So agonia becomes a technical 


* Calderén, El principe constante, Cambridge University Press, 1938, pp. 2-3. 
*Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, La agonta del cristianismo, Buenos Aires, 1938, 
pp. 18-19. 








Id 
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substitution for lucha, struggle. Now, this is a form of purism, but 
it is not the purism of a mere purist; the interest is not so much in 
the linguistic development and strict use of the word, as in the 
increased resourcefulness given to the word by the research into its 
meaning, and to the whole thought process by the increased re- 
sourcefulness of the word. 

Those who have read La agonia del cristianismo may not accept 
Unamuno’s definition of agonta for their own everyday use, but they 
will always write the word, even on everyday occasions, consciously 
or unconsciously reminding themselves of this use of Unamuno’s. 
Here is a positive achievement in language reform of a far higher 
order than his fads, like the professorial spelling of the coger group of 
words with aj.5 It should be noted in passing that Unamuno, the 
Professor of languages, had a less fruitful interest in the pedigree of 
words than Unamuno, the philosopher. This pedant’s interest 
broke out occasionally as the day-to-day reality struggled with the 
essential reality of the man. Yet it is that first, life-giving sort of 
reform which constitutes an extension of the reader’s experience, 
which is part of the job of philosophy. 

Take the word realismo which is expounded in the prologue to 
Tres novelas ejemplares.6 Unamuno’s idea is that the critics toy 
with the word realismo confusing the several legitimate, but distinct 
senses: a) the mirrored reflection of day-to-day happenings and sur- 
roundings; b) the philosophical concept opposed to nominalism; c) 
the romantic sense: alternation of grimness and grotesqueness, of 
the comic and the tragic; d) the psychological sense: degree of 
trueness to the psychological laws recognized by the artist. Yet a 
critic who knows Unamuno’s cavilling, would not be likely to use the 
word again without asking himself: What is the basis, the realidad of 
this realismo? Philological philosophy may enlarge a critic’s 
experience. 

Or take conocer. A writer who has seen the word used in the 
contemporary book, La agonta del cristianismo,’ in its old Biblical 
sense of carnal knowing is not likely to use the word himself without 
this use passing through his mind. He will not give it the value 
which Unamuno gave it; but his apprehension of his own attitude 
to the word will be sharpened. Philological philosophy may en- 
large a writer’s experience. 

5 Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, Buenos Aires, 1938, 

. 284. 
. * Miguel de Unamuno, T'res novelas ejemplares y un prélogo, Buenos Aires, 


1939, pp. 12-15. 
TP. 49. 
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The future development of the Spanish language cannot fail to be 
deeply impressed with the reforming work of Unamuno. Who 
knows if his influence on the language has not been as great as that 
of Nebrija, Juan de Valdés, or Géngora? 

But while we remember the philological value of this careful word 
analysis, it is important to realize that Unamuno could not have 
proceeded otherwise and expressed the ideas that he did. An accu- 
rate expression of what one is thinking and feeling can only be made 
in one way. Shoddy expression betrays shoddy thinking and im- 
precise, vague feeling. This identity of content and form is insisted 
on by contemporary critical thought. One of the earliest exposi- 
tions of the idea follows: 


C’est une croyance des professeurs de littérature qu’il y a, en art, le 
fond et la forme, le vase et le contenu, et que, quand on posséde le vase, 
on y peut mettre la liqueur que l’on veut. Contenu et contenant sont 
inséparables; ils naissent ensemble et grandissent ensemble 4 peu prés 
comme les veines et les artéres et le sang qu’elles renferment. Le sang, 
hors de ses vaisseaux, et les vaisseaux vidés de leur sang, sont également 
des choses mortes. Il faut qu’un physiologiste connaisse |’anatomie; 
mais rien ne serait plus dangereux pour lui, et pour ses clients, s’il était 
médecin, que de raisonner en anatomiste. L’analyse littéraire est une 


étude préalable; il faut, quand on travaille sur le vif, réunir les éléments 
qu’elle dissociait, et se convaincre que bien penser et bien écrire, c’est 
un seul et méme mouvement qui met en marche deux activités solidaires.* 


The views of this quotation are the basis of the remainder of the 
present investigation into Unamuno’s writing. 

There is some evidence that Unamuno held Rémy’s belief. He 
notes the impossibility of his expounding certain experiences in 
prose. The finale of Paz en la guerra required verse treatment, he 
says.’ The pity is that Unamuno could not write really good poe- 
try. He was unskilled. Or again, in Andanzas y visiones espafiolas 
he sees the need to “crystallize” the prose experiences of Galicia, and 
does so in a passage of what he calls rhythmic prose.'® The failure 
of this passage is also to be explained by a deficiency in technique. 
In this sort of writing Unamuno is too hide-bound by the conven- 
tional nineteenth-century ideas of what constitutes ‘‘poetical prose.”’ 
This uninspired writing should be contrasted with Pio Baroja’s ex- 
cellent prose fantasies in Fantasias vascas and La leyenda de Jaun de 

8 Rémy de Gourmont, Promenades littéraires, vol. I (Paris, 1916), pp. 18-19. 

*Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, Andanzas y visiones espafiolas, Buenos Aires, 


1941, p. 201. 
1° P. 208. 
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Alzate." Recognition of the defects of the lyrical prose as writing 
entails a recognition of its defects as thought. The “crystallized” 
experiences of Galicia are indeed inferior to the personal journalistic 
records under earlier dates in Andanzas y visiones espafiolas.” 

For the genuine expression of Unamuno’s ideas we turn to those 
forms with which antiquated literary notions have scarcely inter- 
fered. The journalism of the greater part of Andanzas y visiones 
espanolas, for example, is good, an adequate medium for the com- 
munication of Unamuno’s “‘political’’ '* ideas. The personal form 
of commentary of the Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho is, too, a genuine 
means of communication. And the most successful of all is Una- 
muno’s distinctive creation—the nivola. 

It is clear, then, that Unamuno’s inertia in the criticism of his 
own poetry and “poetical prose” is compensated for by an unusually 
great preoccupation with genuine prose-forms. He knew that the 
Word (el verbo) was the giver of life, and that the Letter (la letra) 
killeth."5 So he preferred to speak words and refused to write 
literature. Those who knew him speak of him as a conversational- 
ist, first and foremost. When eventually, at the age of thirty-three, 
he felt the call to write words, he recorded his spoken words, his 
conversations. He was the hero of the Republican youth of Spain, 
because he spoke words which gave life to a generation passing from 
the disillusionment of 1898 to the hope of 1931. As Unamuno re- 
marks, that life-giving quality of the spoken word was known to the 
Christ, the man who never wrote except perhaps in sand; yet for 
them to endure, Jesus’ words had finally to be written. Much of 
their effectiveness was thereby lost. Unamuno suffered that same 
sense of agonta over the necessity to write. His vitalizing ideas 
must be ephemeral if they remained unwritten; and for the Glory of 
perseverar en su ser,'* the Glory of Permanence, he had to write them 


1 Pio Baroja, Fantasias vascas, Buenos Aires, 1941, and La leyenda de Jaun 
de Alzate, Buenos Aires, 1941. 

2 Pp. 49-62. 

18 Viz. his day-to-day ideas on the conduct of individuals and peoples, as 
distinct from those ideas which are concerned with man’s ultimate destiny. 

4 Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, Niebla, Buenos Aires, 1939, p. 101: “. . . mi 
novela, no va a ser novela, sino . . . jcémo dije?, navilo . . . nebulo, no, no, 
nivola, eso es, jnivola! Asi nadie tendra derecho a decir que deroga las leyes de 
su género. . . . Invento el género, e inventar un género no es mds que darle un 
nombre nuevo, y le doy las leyes que me place. j{Y mucho didlogo!” 

6 La agonta del cristianismo, Cap. IV, Verbo y Letra, pp. 36-45. 

16 Miguel de Unamuno, Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida, en los hombres y en 
los pueblos, Madrid, 1912, p. 10. 
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down and so devitalize them. Whatanagony! He therefore wrote 
only after worrying about and struggling with the problem of how to 
write vitally. He was more preoccupied with the essential problem 
of form and communication than any Spaniard had been since the 
days of Géngora. 

His favourite form was the novel, which, in deference to, as he 
says with proper scorn, “la pereza mental’’ of his “jcrfticos? Bueno; 
pase .. . criticos,” '’ he agreed to call nivolas. This subterfuge 
avoids begging the question of what a novel is, but it does not sup- 
press the question of what a nivola is. And Unamuno defined it 
clearly in the second prologue to Amor y pedagogta. Nivolas are 


relatos dramdticos acezantes, de realidades {ntimas, entrafiadas, sin 
bambalinas ni realismos en que suele faltar la verdadera, la eterna realidad, 
la realidad de la personalidad.” 


The positive side of this definition is easily grasped. The nivola 
is a simple interplay of personalities removed from all setting in 
time or place or scenery or psychological description. The novel in 
dialogue is castiza, an essentially Spanish form deriving from La 
Celestina. But the emphasis in the definition is on the understand- 
ing of the interplaying personalities. So the definition is strikingly 
one of content rather than form. But again there is no separation 
of the two. 

Complication is added to the definition when Unamuno tells us 
that all his writing is in novel form. By what forcing of definitions 
can Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida or Andanzas y visiones espafiolas 
be called novels? I would suggest that Unamuno has in mind that 
technique which is basic to all his writing and which he calls the 
autodidlogo."* He holds that every personality is dual, triple, or 
more-fold. As Unamuno shows in the prologue to the T'res novelas 
ejemplares,*° when John and Thomas are talking, there are eight sub- 
personalities in dialogue: the real John, John according to John, 
John according to Thomas, and the John John wants to be; and the 
complementary four Thomases. So when one man writes, talks or 
thinks, a number of sub-personalities are involved. The man dis- 
courses, and argues with himself: 

17 Tres novelas ejemplares y un prélogo, p. 9. This casting doubt on the 
qualifications of his critics is repeated in similar terms in La agonia del cristianismo, 
p. 8. “Pereza mental’ is interestingly defined there as “el no saber juzgar sino 
conforme a precedentes.”’ 

18P. 16. 

19 La agonia del cristianismo, p. 8. 

20 Pp. 13-15. 
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Un autodidlogo no es un mondélogo. El que dialoga conversa consigo 
mismo repartiéndose en dos, en tres, o en mds, o en todo yn pueblo, no 
monologa. Los dogmdticos son los que monologan, y hasta cuando 
parecen dialogar, como los catecismos, por preguntas y respuestas. Pero 
los escépticos, los agénicos, los polémicos, no monologamos.”* 


In this autodialogue form is the partial solution of the conversa- 
tionalist’s problem of how to write. If this theory is the explanation 
of the process of thought, of the birth of ideas, the expression of 
thought and of ideas must be along these lines. The novels, poetry, 
journalism and philosophy of Unamuno, which have a common end, 
have this common technique. In this sense they are all novels, 
novels with eight characters. 

The above quotation shows that those who take part in auto- 
dialogues are the agonic people, the people who are suffering from 
internal life struggles, caused by the recognition of conflicting anti- 
thetical truths, each demanding complete allegiance. It is not 
possible to examine fully this idea of agonta now in a discussion of 
Unamuno’s attempts to communicate. It is there for study in La 
agonta del cristianismo. The point to notice here is, once again, 
that the artistic form springs naturally from the artist’s experience. 
It follows, then, that if you admire Unamuno’s ideas, you must not 
press a criticism of his way of expressing them. And if you admire 
his novels, you must beware of attacking his ideas. 

To continue the analysis, if the burden of thought is a succession 
of contrary truths resulting in agonia, how can the paradox be 
avoided in the expression of them? It is a superficial judgment to 
class all users of paradox and conceit as spurious, or insincere. As 
Unamuno says,” the joke in the paradox consists in no one’s knowing 
what the word means. A paradox, etymologically, is not far re- 
moved from a heresy, and all the great heretics were agonic souls. 
The same agony is seen in that sub-personality of Unamuno’s which, 
in the prologue to Amor y pedagogia, accuses the writer Unamuno of 
“cierto retorcimiento conceptista,” ** which makes his writing ob- 
scure at times. But how could the agonta unamunesca be expressed 
except in conceits? For a conceit is not simply a play on the sounds 
of words, but also a play on the meanings and derivations of words. 
It is just so that the greatest conceptistas—Quevedo, Gracidén, and 
at times Unamuno—use the conceit. This true conceptism is allied 

1 La agonia del cristianismo, pp. 8-9. 

% Miguel de Unamuno, El espejo de la Muerte, Buenos Aires, 1941, pp. 168- 


169. 
3 P. 12, 
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to a device used by the greatest poets: the placing of words in de- 
liberate ambiguity. For example, in La agonta del cristianismo * 
Unamuno allows diablo to carry its ordinary meaning, as well as its 
etymological meaning of accuser. As in Quevedo, then, the use of 
conceit is not to blur the outline of the thought but to make it clear, 
to deepen it, to present it as a three-dimensional, cubic thought. 

Conceptismo and culteranismo have some degree of kinship. We 
rarely find one without some traces of the other. Some traces of 
culteranismo are in Unamuno. If the essence of culteranismo is ex- 
tended metaphor,” then much of Unamuno’s writing borders on it. 
How else than by culteranismo could Géngora express his experience 
of the universe? How else Unamuno? ‘La metdfora es el funda- 
mento de la conciencia de lo eterno,” he says in Andanzas y visiones 
espafiolas. “Y la conciencia de lo eterno, el ansia de la inmortalidad, 
es la esencia del alma racional. Alma racional y metaférica.” ?’ 
Every act of memory is a metaphor. There is the basis of cul- 
teranismo in Géngora, and, in a less exaggerated form, in Unamuno. 
The twisted language exploiting its resources to the full follows. 
Even the numerous esdrijulas, the avoidance of vulgar words and 
phrases and other aspects of culteranismo appear. The form is 
unavoidable given the way of thought. 

The charge against cultistas and conceptistas is that they make 
unreasonable demands on the intelligence and store of knowledge of 
their readers; in short, that they lack sympathy with their public. 
In that brilliant piece of satirical self-criticism, the prologue to Amor 
y pedagogia, Unamuno insinuates that he lacks respect for his 
readers. They, poor people, are never able to know when the man 
is being serious: 


Dirfase que el autor, no atreviéndose a expresar por propia cuenta ciertos 
desatinos, adopta el cémodo artificio de ponerlos en boca de personajes 
grotescos y absurdos, soltando asf en broma lo que acaso piensa en serio.” 


* Cf. the discussion of Shakespeare’s poetical ambiguity in the sonnets: 
William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity. 

*P. 78. 

% Cf. Damaso Alonso, in his introduction to Géngora, Las Soledades, Madrid, 
1936, p. 23: “‘La base idiomdtica que en el primer plano de nuestra lengua cuoti- 
diana est constituida por el nombre y su inmediata representacién, desgastados 
entre contingencias y suciedades, en Géngora esté formada por la metdfora y la 
visién irreal y espléndida que inmediatamente sugiere, desgastadas y triviales 
también, si, pero en la lucha sedienta y secular que los hombres han sostenido por 
la conquista de la pura belleza.”’ 

27P. 196. 

%P. 9. 
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The reader is puzzled through his ignorance of the author’s inten- 
tions. And readers who are puzzled are apt to call the puzzling 
author mad, as they did Géngora and James Joyce.2*”» But Unamuno 
anticipated that charge by exalting the religion of the sublime mad- 
men, Jesus and Don Quijote. The ignoble thing is foolishness 
(tonteria as distinct from locura) and while Unamuno cannot be ac- 
cused of being a fool, he considers it an honour to share the company 
of the glorious mad, the “‘politically”’ unafraid.*° 

Unamuno aims not so much at puzzling the reader as at disturb- 
ing his complacency. ‘‘Parece fatalmente arrastrado por el funesto 
prurito de perturbar al lector.” * This succession of spiritual jolts 
is intended to have some effect on the reader. It is intended to rouse 
him to action. Unamuno’s work is, in a good sense, propaganda, 
or more truly, evangelism. The sublimely mad introduction to the 
Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho calls the reader to a crusade to redeem 
Don Quijote’s tomb from the sullying hands of the B.A.’s, priests 
and barbers: the bourgeois in status and spirit. It is a challenge to 
action, to mad, effective, un-methodical action. But the challenge 
is directed to a spiritual élite. The call to action warns that many 
will fall by the way. Those who fall are at once to be unceremo- 
niously discharged from the crusading army. The Crusade is only 
for the intransigeant, the uncompromising, for those who admit a 
vocation to be mad for the sake of the spiritual kingdom. This 
challenge to a select group is typical of the restricted appeal of the 
other works. The whole of the writing is directed to the few who are 
by their nature fitted to respond to Unamuno. A part of the writ- 
ing, only, is also meant to appeal to a slightly less select group. Not 
merely are the spiritually mature called to action, but the spiritually 
potential are called to maturity. The novels, in particular, chal- 
lenge the “hombre cotidiano o crepuscular” to become ‘“‘nada menos 
que todo un hombre” and fit for action.™ 

The art-forms are suited to appeal to the two types of reader: 
to the spiritually potential and the spiritually mature. Unamuno 
is no more everyman’s meat than Eliot or Joyce are. As we said at 
the beginning, it is in the nature of the twentieth-century cultural 
scene that a simultaneous appeal to the lowest and the highest is 


29 On Géngora’s supposed madness see the reference in M. Romera-Navarro, 
Historia de la literatura espafiola, Boston, 1928, p. 277, to his “‘crisis mentales, 
conjeturadas sin bastante fundamento por algunos criticos de nuestro tiempo.” 

80 Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 17. 

31 Amor y pedagogia, p. 12. 

2 Tres novelas ejemplares y un prélogo, p. 22. 
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impossible. Shakespeare and Lope de Vega could appeal, as they 
say, universally, but Eliot and Unamuno cannot. The scene and 
the audience have changed in the last three hundred years. It must 
be quite clear, then, that Unamuno has chosen his audience by 
limiting the range of appeal of his art-forms. When, therefore, he 
accuses himself of ‘‘cierto desdén hacia las formas exteriores,’’ ** it is 
a rejection of convention, not of the fundamental problem of artistic 
form. 

The careful preparation that went into forms and themes was 
followed by a rigorous self-criticism, probably between the first and 
final draft of each work, certainly between each edition. The dis- 
cussions in the prélogos de la segunda edicién are for that reason 
important for an understanding of Unamuno’s art. Often, as with 
Paz en la guerra, the second edition itself is identical with the first, 
but the record in the prologue of the author’s temptation to make 
certain changes ™ gives a clear insight into his preoccupation with 
forms. With Paz en la guerra there is the obvious temptation to 
strip away the scenic descriptions in order to bring this first novel 
into line with the later nivola theory: a temptation resisted, perhaps, 
on the grounds that the Basque countryside plays a part in the action 
comparable to that of a character. Or, in the second prologue to 
Amor y pedagogia * the reader can see how Unamuno criticizes and 
defends himself against the charge that his characters are mere 
puppets—mufiecos desdibujados—drawn across the scene to illustrate 
his own charla. All the prologues, epilogues and introductory matter 
reveal a vast amount of self-criticism. The epilogue to El espejo 
de la Muerte, a collection of short stories, takes up the writer’s 
carelessness about the plot: ““Daba mucha (sic) mds importancia a 
las perlas que no al hilo en que van ensartadas.” * And in the 
prologue to Andanzas y visiones espafiolas he gives a succint definition 
of his conception of the novel form—the basis for his self-criticism. 
He has always tried, he says, to give his novels “la mayor intensidad 
y el mayor cardcter dramdticos posibles, reduciéndolas, en cuanto 
quepa, a didlogos y relatos de accién y de sentimientos—en forma 
de mondélogos esto—y ahorrando lo que en la dramaturgia se llama 
acotaciones.” *7 This definition is the norm of the form-criticism 
which Unamuno applies to his own writing. 


%3 Amor y pedagogia, p. 14. 
* Pp. 7. 

% Pp. 11-12. 

*P. 166. 

7P. 9. 
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We have said that this norm relates to the art-form which 
Unamuno chose for himself. It is not the basis of his criticism of 
other writers. It is not a universal norm. If we can find his 
universal, the basis of his criticism of others as well as of himself, we 
find the essence of his concept of art. The search is difficult because 
Unamuno seems willing to quote with approval from very diverse 
sorts of literature, so long as the sentiment expressed in it serves his 
purpose. Sénancour’s Obermann is much admired in El sentimiento 
trdgico de la vida,** yet it is far from being a first-rate work of art. 
The high judgments on Rosalia de Castro,** Gabriel y Galdn,** and 
Garcia Tassarra “ would be hard to justify on literary grounds. 
Unamuno is not a reliable critic of others. 

It is feeling—sentimiento—that, says Unamuno, characterizes a 
great work: 


El sentimiento, no la concepcién racional del universo y de la vida, se 
refleja, mejor que en un sistema filoséfico o que en una novela realista, 
en un poema, en prosa o en verso, en una leyenda, en una novela. Y 
cuento entre las grandes novelas—o poemas épicos, es igual—junto a la 
Iliada y la Odisea y la Divina Comedia y el Quijote y el Paraiso perdido 
y el Fausto, también la Etica de Spinoza y la Critica de la razén pura de 
Kant y la Légica de Hegel y las historias de Tucidides y de Tacito y de 


los otros grandes poetas historiadores, y desde luego los Evangelios de la 
historia de Cristo. 


The onus of the judgment whether a work has or has not feeling is 
left to the individual reader. There is no possibility of a valid, 
universal judgment. Many competent readers, for instance, would 
challenge Unamuno’s ascription of intensity of feeling to Paradise 
Lost, even if they were willing to concede the hidden intensity of 
Spinoza’s Ethics. Feeling, although it has a whole book * devoted 
to an examination of what it is, is not a legitimate standard of judg- 
ment since understanding of the concept is only a partial help in its 
detection. But, leaving the difficulty of detection on one side, 
feeling, in its sense of agonia, is a clear concept to Unamuno. Itisa 
norm which he understood. 

The other word used so much in Unamuno’s criticism is intimi- 
dad. Here too the onus of the judgment whether a work is intimate 

88 Pp. 15, 22, etc. 

3° Andanzas y visiones espafiolas, p. 50 et seq. 

«© Tbid., p. 87. 

4! Tbid., p. 85. 


* Amor y pedagogia, p. 17. 
43 Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida. 
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is left with the reader. You say a work has intimidad: I say it has 
not. It is difficult to support either judgment with arguments based 
on quetations from the text. In Andanzas y visiones espafolas the 
Catalan poet Verdaguer is criticized because “le falta intimidad 
lfrica” ““—which may satisfy Unamuno, but it cannot leave the 
critical reader convinced that there is nothing more to be said about 
Verdaguer’s poetry. Nowhere is any real definition or explanation 
of Unamuno’s use of intimo to be found. One suspects that when 
Unamuno says a work is intimate, he simply means that he approves 
of it without quite knowing why. 

That Unamuno is not a reliable critic of others is explained by 
his impatience with literature; he thinks of it as a collection of letras 
—letters which kill. See, for example, the short shrift given to 
Chapter VI of the Quijote in the Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho. 
The scrutiny of the books ‘‘es critica literaria que debe importarnos 
muy poco. Trata de libros y no de vida. Pasémoslo por alto.” “ 
This lack of respect for books in their literary aspect obliges Una- 
muno, whenever he quotes books, to use them as a mirror held up 
to life. They are part of the psychologist’s and the philosopher’s 
equipment. The Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine Comedy and the 
others mentioned are not, as he says they are, all novels; for him, 
they are all biographies, or, so to speak, the unconscious introspection 
of their author. This illegitimate notion of literature invalidates 
Unamuno’s criticism as literary criticism. As the criticism of ideas 
it may stand. 

Unamuno feels that he has adopted this intimacy-feeling stand- 
ard in his own work by breaking with literary conventions about 
form and “sweet-sounding language.”’ He rejects the idea of lan- 
guage for sound’s sake, of speech-sounds apart from meaning. He is 
no aesthete: 


Vése su preocupacién por dar a cada vocablo un sentido bien determinado 
y concreto, huyendo de toda sinonimia, de hacer una lengua precisa, 
suene como sonare. .. .* 


The absence of a rigorous textual self-criticism, however, leaves 
Unamuno a slave to the literature he despises. How else can one 
account for the irritating refusal to put the demonstrative in its 
usual position, the continual el hombre ése, la chiquita aquélla, etc.? 
Or how else can one account for that German construction, the 
“ Andanzas y visiones espafiolas, p. 163. 

Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 49. 

“© Amor y pedagogia, p. 12. 
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separation of the past participle from its auxiliary by a phrase which 
should follow? (For example, ‘‘No hablaba ya de planes para el 
porvenir, como si éste hubiera para ellos muerto.’’) “7 This pointless 
affectation shows that a critical study of literature may give, if not 
quite life, at least freedom from a tyranny to unexamined forms. 
But this, so to speak, original sin of the writer, from which he has 
never been redeemed, is but one part of the feeling, the essential 
agonta, the struggle of his spiritual life. Agonizing thoughts, ideas 
and sentiments struggle for expression, and the expression they find 
is truly agonic. This expression is the dialectic of agony like the 
devastating agonic dialectic of Saint Paul and Saint Theresa.** 


No sé6lo el alma, sino el cuerpo humano, el cuerpo que debe resucitar, 
quiere crear al Verbo, a fin de que éste cree al alma y la eternice, y al 
cuerpo, cuna y sepulcro del alma, al cuerpo donde el alma nace y desnace, 
muere y desmuere. Desnacer es morir y desmorir es nacer. Y esto es 
una dialéctica de agonta.® 


More or less, this can be said of all the writing of Unamuno. It is 
as though we said that his writing is genuine. 
Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
Downing College 
Cambridge, England 


47 El espejo de la Muerte, p. 6. 

48 Cf. La agonia del cristianismo, p. 27. Unamuno takes for the motto for 
La agonta del cristianismo Santa Teresa’s ““Muero porque no muero.” 

4° La agonta del cristianismo, p. 25. Italics mine. 











GALVEZ’S LA SOMBRA DEL CONVENTO AND ITS 
RELATION TO EL DIARIO DE GABRIEL QUIROGA 


ya GAlvez’s third novel, La sombra del convento, was pub- 
lished in 1917. Like its predecessors, La maestra normal and 
El mal metafisico, it formed part of a “plan muy vasto”’ for a series of 
Argentine novels in which the author would “reflejar la vida miltiple 
de este pafs tan complicado.”! In the preface (‘‘Dos palabras”) to 
this novel Galvez declared: 


Expongo en este libro, imparcialmente, diversos matices del senti- 
miento religioso. No del problema religioso, que, si lo hay, no puede 
interesar al novelista en su condicién de tal, pues las novelas no resuelven 
problemas de ninguna clase. En un libro anterior, La maestra normal, 
he descrito algunas fases de la vida vulgar en mi patria, y en otro, El mal 
metafisico, he mostrado cémo se suefia entre nosotros; ahora intento mos- 
trar cémo se crece. En mi aspiracién a expresar los multiples aspectos de 
la compleja alma argentina, no podfa dejar de consagrar un libro al hecho 
religioso. En esta novela, pues, se hace actuar algunas formas carac- 
teristicas, entre nosotros, del sentimiento de la religién. . . 2 


GAlvez’s first two novels had been concerned with a reconciliation 
between two opposing elements in the national life: cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires with its Europeanizing influence, and the provinces, 
with their clearly defined espiritu territorial:* ‘Todas las excelen- 
cias provincianas serdn perdidas mientras no realicemos el milagro 
de llevar a Buenos Aires a las provincias y de traer las provincias a 
Buenos Aires.’”’* In these earlier works the problem is thus one of 
spacial intercourse or osmosis. In La sombra del convento, on the 
other hand, the adjustment to be made is temporal: it is a question 
of the reconciliation of the old—the ‘‘colonial’—Argentina with the 
new, or at least of the acceptance of the new and an effort to retain 
some vestige of the virtues of the old. 

1See O. H. Green, “Manuel Galvez, ‘Gabriel Quiroga,’ and La maestra 
normal,’”’ Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 221-252, and O. H. Green, ‘‘Manuel Galvez, 
‘Gabriel Quiroga,’ and El mal metafisico,” Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 314-327. 
These articles hereafter will be referred to as G! and G?. 

? For the preface I have used the edition (borrowed from Stanford University) 
published at Buenos Aires in 1917 by the Sociedad Cooperativa Editorial Limitada. 
Other references are to the ed. Tor, Buenos Aires, n.d, 

3 G!, p. 228 and passim. 

*G!, p. 238, G*, pp. 317, 326, and passim. Cf. also Gdlvez’s dictum that “La 
distancia de Europa es la tragedia de nuestra naciente cultura.’”’ La Argentina en 
nuestros libros, Santiago de Chile, 1935, pp. 138-139. 
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The old Argentina is Cérdoba,' colonial and Jesuitical Cérdoba, 
with its sad deficiencies and its genuine virtues,’ symbolized by el 
convento; the new Argentina advances bearing the standard of 
modern progress, bringing tolerance and intelligence and liberalism 
—and railroads—, but bringing also a materialistic conception of 
life and the grave danger of loss of that moral fibre which is the basis 
of national greatness. 


Y mientras en silencio, diciéndose apenas una que otra palabra, adi- 
vindndose toda el alma en aquel minuto de vida trascendental, pensaban 
los dos en aquellas mismas cosas, José Alberto pensé que el convento—al 
que tanto odiara alguna vez, porque estuvo a punto de ser un insalvable 
obstéculo en su camino . . . —, se habia derrumbado y que ya no era 
sino una sombra: juna sombra borrada, dispersada, all4 lejos, por un 
viento de Vida!’ 


The conflict of convento and vida, however, was much too com- 
plex to be settled by the mere substitution of one thing for another. 
G4lvez’s approach to national problems being religious and Catho-.- 
lic,® his attitude toward the convento was naturally sympathetic.° 


5“. . he elegido como lugar de la accién a Cérdoba, porque en matices de 
aquel sentimiento ninguna ciudad argentina me parece tan rica como ella’’ (“‘Dos 
palabras’). 

6 Cf. Arturo Capdevila, Cérdoba del recuerdo, Buenos Aires, 1939, p. 117: “No 
hago mds que recoger una generalizada opinién que Sarmiento mismo prohijara si 
digo que Cérdoba fué empotrada por Josué para la inmovilidad.” Cf. also p. 52: 
“Qué cosas las de aquella Cérdoba de mi infancia! jBajo un cielo tan azul, 
unas sombras tan negras!”’ And p. 143: “El exactisimo Manuel Galvez, en bella 
novela, y el cautivante Eugenio D’Ors, en sugerente prosa, han pintado a per- 
feccién aquellos sitios tan poéticamente sombrios y legendarios.” It is interesting 
to note that La sombra del convento was dedicated “‘A mis jévenes amigos de Cér- 
doba: Arturo Capdevila, Octavio Pinto y Deodoro Roca.” 

7 La sombra del convento, pp. 178-179. Cf. Capdevila, op. cit., p. 91: “Pero no 
volvi tampoco a la clase de los miércoles, y a fe mia que si me hubiesen propuesto 
volver a mi propio antiguo colegio de Santo Domingo lo habria rechazado también. 
La senda atAvica era todavia un camino para retroceder; pero la vida me mandaba 
seguir adelante.”’ Italics mine. 

8G!, p. 232. Cf. his statement in Este pueblo necesita . . . (Buenos Aires, 
1934, p. 110): “La funestisima escuela laica, creada por los hombres del 80. . . , 
comtribuy6 a disminuir el sentido de autoridad, al combatir a la Iglesia, Gnica verda- 
dera autoridad moral.” Cf. also the “Dos palabras” which serve as prologue to 
La Argentina en nuestros libros. Still under the impression of the “revolucién 
espiritual’’ brought about by the Eucharistic Congress held in Buenos Aires in 
1934, Galvez finds in that ‘‘revolution’”’ a momentary hope for his country, a hope 
greater than he had ever dared to entertain, though he admits that, “. . . dado 
nuestro car4cter impresionable y tornadizo, no es imposible, desgraciadamente, 
que a las transformaciones ocurridas durante las jornadas eucaristicas se las lleve 
el viento.” 

* “Todas las mafianas ofa misa en la Compafifa. Aquel viejo edificio colonial, 
austero y duro, se acordaba prodigiosamente con su espiritu. En muchas horas 
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But he was also deeply concerned that his country complete its 
evolution from its former state of colony to that of an independent 
country of full national stature, manifesting in all its institutions— 
including the convento—a perfect assimilation by the espiritu terri- 
torial.° In La sombra del convento he chose to study a Kulturinsel— 
Cérdoba—where the espiritu territorial had not made itself fully felt, 
to strike a balance between Cérdoba’s moral and national liabilities 
and assets, and to lead up to a definite acceptance of a national social 
consciousness inevitably affected by modern progress and modern 
enlightenment, both of which were essentially un-Catholic and non- 
religious." 

La sombra del convento is therefore a novel of ideas. Desiring 
atre de fuera and vida for the Argentine hinterland, Galvez feels that 


de tribulaciones bastéle, para sentirse consolado, acercarse a aquellos . . . muros 
de piedra. Su espiritu, enemigo de la frivolidad, del sensualismo y de todo lo 
que fuese para el alma simple adorno, encontraba su verdadero hogar entre aque- 
llas paredes rigidas, . . . rugosas y fuertes, militantes e intrépidas. Para Bel- 
derrain, la fachada de la Compafifa era un dique . . . un dique de doctrina y de 
virtud que contenfia el desborde de la corrupcién. No le seducia menos el interior 
del templo, con su artesonado de arcos dorados que, con el tiempo, habian adqui- 
rido un matiz de oro viejo, pdlido y fino como el de los antiguos misales” (La som- 
bra del convento, p. 69). In this there is undoubtedly something of personal 
reminiscence. Gdlvez was educated by the Jesuits of Santa Fe. Cf. El solar de la 
raza, Madrid, 1920, pp. 258-259. 

10 “Nosotros debemos tomar las ensefianzas espiritualistas de Espafia como 
un simple punto de partida, como un germen que, trasplantado al clima moral de 
nuestra patria, arraigard en ella con vigor nuevo y forma propia.’’ El solar de la 
raza, p. 8. 

1 This new society and this new state of national consciousness are the subject 
of Gdlvez’s fourth novel, La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922). The change 
involved is described by him years earlier in El solar de la raza (1913): “. . . los 
viejos ideales espiritualistas parecen incompatibles con la actual civilizacién bur- 
guesa . . . j|Espafia vieja! No sabria decir cudntas bellas cosas significan para 
mi estas dos palabras. Ellas me dicen lo mds noble, lo mds heroico, lo mds espiri- 
tual que ha habido sobre la tierra. Me apena imaginar que todo esto tiene que 
morir, que estéd ya muriendo. Una Espafia nueva que no puede coexistir junto a la 
antigua comienza a levantarse llena de brios. Es la Espafia de las minas, de las 
fabricas, . . . del porvenir econémico. . . . Yo que soy ciudadano de un pais 
potente de energias, no puedo sino regocijarme por esta naciente energia espafiola. 
Pero jah, qué lejos se halla esta Espafia moderna de aquella otra que, exaltada de 
generosidad y de idealismo, se concreté en el alma de Don Quijote; de aquella que 
. . . fué llama de amor viva en el infinito corazén de Santa Teresa... .” Ed. 
cit., pp. 98-99; italics mine. 

2 Galvez first comes into prominence in Argentine life as the founder and 
editor (with Ricardo Olivera) of the literary review Ideas. His ideas, however, 
like those of his alter ego, Gabriel Quiroga, “‘se inician siempre en su corazén’’ 
(G!, p. 222; cf. G?, p. 319). In this respect, he belongs to the school of Unamuno. 
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these are to be had at a price, a price that will be paid willy-nilly: 
the viejos ideales espiritualistas will be largely lost. He therefore sets 
himself the task of striking the best balance possible, of seeking a 
proper adjustment in order to face the future, not as a laudator tem- 
poris acti * but as a ciudadano de un pats potente de energias. 

Like La maestra normal, and like El mal metafisico, La sombra del 
convento is an elaboration in the form of fiction—a ‘‘dramatization”’ 
in the lives of created characters—of ideas which Galvez had ex- 
pressed earlier in essay form. Just as La maestra normal is an ex- 
pansion of that portion of El diario de Gabriel Quiroga (1910) which 
treats of the problem of the provinces as seen in La Rioja, and El 
mal metafisico develops another portion of the Diarto—that dealing 
with the adequate expression in a national literature of the espiritu 
territorial “—so La sombra del convento is an expansion, from essay to 
novel, of the eleven pages of the Diario which make up the various 
entries from Cérdoba."* We shall examine first Gdlvez’s evaluation 
and revaluation of Cérdoba, following this by a presentation of his 
analysis of existing and inevitable changes, and of the hope which he 
finds in the influence of European immigration '’ and an active 
catolicismo criollo. 

In the expository part of the novel—the evaluation and revalua- 
tion of Cérdoba—Galvez leans heavily on El diario de Gabriel Qui- 
roga. It is to Cérdoba that José Alberto Flores—a neurosthenic 
young man already known to readers of El mal metafisico, and, like 
many another of the creatures of Gadlvez’s imagination and reminis- 
cence,'* a portavoz '® of the author—returns in search of “‘descanso 


13 See G!, p. 225. 

14 See above, note 11. 

6 G?, pp. 314-315. 

16 El diario de Gabriel Quiroga. Opiniones sobre la vida argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 1910, pp. 157-167. Because of the inaccessibility of this book—I use a 
microfilm of the copy in the New York Public Library—quotations from it will 
be fuller than would otherwise be considered desirable. 

17 In general, Galvez “‘quiere moderar la inmigracién, sobre todo la no latina.” 
El solar de la raza, p. 17, n. 1. Cf. G!, pp. 228-237, especially note 70. 

18 José Alberto shows many of the traits which, in the “Dos palabras’’ pre- 
ceding the text proper of the Diario, are ascribed to Gabriel Quiroga by Manuel 
Galvez. See G', pp. 231 ff., 236, 248, n. 111. On the identity of Gdlvez and 
Gabriel Quiroga, see G', p. 221, notes 2 and 3, and passim. 

19 See G!, p. 248. To disarm critics, Galvez says, in his “Dos palabras” that 
he has no portavoz: “He presentado algunos seres humanos como serfan si viviesen; 
y cuanto ellos hablan, sienten y piensan es lo que hablarian, sentirian y pensarian 
en su caso y en la realidad de la exiviencia. No soy yo quien lo hace por medio de 
ellos.” He makes the same declaration in an article entitled ““Desagraviando a 
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para el alma y para el cuerpo.” *° After a ten years’ absence—an 
exile originally imposed by his father after a gambling episode had 
led the young man to make an attempt on his life—José Alberto, 
now fatherless, comes back to live with his aunt Isabel, convinced 
that ‘el trabajo y los ideales eran absolutamente necesarios”’: * 


{Quién sabfa si ahora, después de haber viajado y lefdo, no hallara en 
Cérdoba bellezas legitimas y desconocidas? jQuién sabfa si lo que allf 
se consideraba viejo y feo, feo por raz6én de vejez, no le hablaba a su 
alma? # 


Both the Diario and La sombra del convento start from the as- 
sumption that Cérdoba is not Argentine, but Spanish.2* In the 


Cérdoba,” written in 1913 in answer to critics of El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga, and 
collected in his miscellany La vida multiple (Buenos Aires, 1916, pp. 187-191). 
In this article he declares that Gabriel Quiroga is “‘un hombre de mi tiempo, mds o 
menos representativo, y con el cual debo tener algunos puntos de contacto, pero 
con algunas de cuyas opiniones difiero en absoluto.” This is a subterfuge. Ina 
defense of La maestra normal, also reprinted in La vida miiltiple, Galvez says: 
“Algunos personajes de La maestra normal se expresan desfavorablemente con 
respecto a La Rioja. Pero, jqué personajes son? . . . Dos guarangos. . . . En 
los libros que reflejan la vida pasa como en la vida misma: las opiniones que valen 
son las de los Quiroga y los Solis, no las de los Galiani y otros espiritus inferiores”’ 
(p. 261, n. 1; italics mine). As for Gdlvez’s disagreement with certain ideas of 
Gabriel Quiroga, it should be pointed out that in the preface of La vida miiltiple 
(again, “‘Dos palabras’) Gdlvez explains that “‘algunas opiniones de entonces 
[i.e. when the articles were published in periodicals] no puedo ahora hacerlas 
mias. Como todo el mundo cambia de opiniones . . . no voy a insistir en ello.” 
At all events, the extent of the “puntos de contacto’”’ between Galvez’s ideas and 
the ideas of Gabriel Quiroga (and those of “los Solis,” etc.) is very great. 

2° La sombra del convento, p. 37. Cf. G', pp. 240-242. 

%1 La sombra del convento, p. 17. 

% La sombra del convento, p. 19. This desire to arrive at a revaluation of 
Cérdoba is also present in the Diario. In a “Nota del editor’ on p. 162, Galvez 
remarks: ‘Estas palabras de Gabriel Quiroga no deben tomarse en un sentido 
absoluto y general. Frente a esta Cérdoba que a él le indigna hay otra Cérdoba 
hospitalaria, simpdtica, transigente e inteligente. Los cordobeses tienen condi- 
ciones excelentes que Gabriel no ha observado. Entre todas basta citar ésta: un 
concepto serio y trascendente de la vida.”’ Cf. G', pp. 230-231, and the following 
words spoken by José Alberto in La sombra del convento (p. 136): ““—Tiene razén 
Bustamante. . . . Y eso que aqui en Cérdoba hay por lo menos pasién, 0, si 
ustedes quieren, capacidad de pasién. Pero en Buenos Aires, no hay ni eso. . . . 
Escepticismo, ironia, falta de entusiasmo. . . . Y yo, jno he necesitado venir a 
Cérdoba para apasionarme por algo?” 

*3“Cérdoba no es argentina. Carece del mds elemental patriotismo y en 
ella la conciencia de la nacionalidad existe menos que en otras partes. Si esta 
provincia no fuera central habria cafdo en tentaciones separatistas. . . . La per- 
sistencia del localismo cordobés es un fenémeno interesantisimo. Cérdoba, ciudad 
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novel, the city is symbolized by one of its most representative 
citizens, Doctor Ignacio Belderrain, uncle of José Alberto, erudite 
professor of civil law in the University.* Son of a vasco legitimista 
who had emigrated after the failure of the first Carlist War, and of 
the daughter of a local familia de abolengo, he had been reared with 
the greatest severity by his father, whose temperament gave to his 
religion “un cardcter sombrfo.” Above reproach in the discharge 
of his duties as judge, respected by his pupils but surrounded by a 
“cerco de frialdad” because of his intolerance, he was capable of 


ascética y mistica, vive reconcentrada en si misma, teniendo para el resto del 
mundo una indiferencia desdefiosa, o un terco odio teolégico. . . . Cérdoba es 
Espafia, pero una Espafia teolégica y conceptista. . . . Cérdoba no es la Espafia 
realista, llena de contrastes, cruel y generosa, democratica y arrogante, hidalga y 
hampesca, cristiana y moruna, tétrica, inquieta, andrquica. . . . Cérdoba es esa 
Espafia artificial, impregnada de conceptismo y de egoismo, esa Espafia formalista, 
teolégica, literaria, académica: una Espafia que sélo existe en ciertos espiritus 
intolerantes, arrogantes y orgullosos, y que fué engendrada por la Compafifa de 
Jesis en la matriz ya casi estéril de la escoldstica.”” (Diario, pp. 159-162.) 
These words are softened by the footnote quoted above, in note 22. But cf. 
Diario, pp. 163-164: “Los jesuitas, que dominan en Cérdoba, han formado el 
espiritu de la ciudad a su imagen y semejanza. De aqui que el catolicismo de 
Cérdoba sea militante, devoto, estricto, mundano, gregario, sin poesia, sin verda- 
dera inquietud religiosa.’”” Gdlvez’s sympathetic attitude toward the Society of 
Jesus is very apparent in the last chapter of El solar de la raza (“El pais de Lo- 
yola”). Cf. his novel El cdntico espiritual, Buenos Aires, 1923, pp. 23-24. 

* “‘Repito aqui lo que ya afirmé otras veces: en mis novelas no hago estadistica, 
segin diria Unamuno. As{f como Raselda no sintetiza a todas las maestras nor- 
males—comienza por carecer de espiritu profesional—, asi en este libro el padre 
Mortero no sintetiza a los jesuitas, ni el doctor Belderrain a los catélicos de Cér- 
doba, ni el doctor Zurbardn a los liberales, ni Asuncién Belderrain a las nifias de 
aquella ciudad. En sus paginas se habla de otros jesuftas, otros catélicos, otros 
liberales y otras muchachas, diferentes de los personajes nombrados. Pero como 
aqui se lee demasiado aprisa y la mala voluntad del préjimo es infinita, he juzgado 
conveniente hacer la anterior declaracién” (La sombra del convento, “Dos pala- 
bras’). This declaracién is made to disarm reviewers. It is, of course, partly 
true: Galvez does not “compile statistics.”” On the other hand, it is clear that he 
uses characters to symbolize tendencies. On p. 188 of La sombra del convento, 
Belderrain is called (by another character, to be sure) “un simbolo de la vieja 
Cérdoba.” 

% “Cérdoba es hostil para los argentinos que no son cordobeses. El medio 
social muestra tanta aspereza, tanta desconfianza, tanto desprecio para con nos- 
otros que llegamos a sentirnos como forasteros en una nacién extrafia. Por otra 
parte, las cualidades mds caracteristicas de nuestro pueblo y entre éstas las mds 
simp&ticas y nobles, no se encuentran en Cérdoba. Asi, la tolerancia. El movi- 
miento inmigratorio . . . ha contribuido a borrar en nosotros los hdbitos de 
intolerancia que pudimos heredar de Espafia. . . . Pero en Cérdoba no sucede 
asi... .” Diario, p. 158. 
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profound hatred against those whose principles differed from his, 
and when this hatred was stirred “dejaba ver sus garras.”” This 
happened on those occasions when an unwary student referred to 
civil marriage, against which Belderrain had fought during his term 
in the national Congreso and which had been passed over his vote, 
causing him to return in bitterness to his province, never again to set 
foot in Buenos Aires, ‘‘ciudad maldita, sede de la impiedad.”” Even 
for the Catholics of Buenos Aires he had only distrust: “hombres que 
transigian, creyentes tibios y contagiados por el veneno del libera- 
lismo.”” No newspaper from the capital was admitted into his 
house: “‘allf no se lefa sino el catélico que se publicaba en Cérdoba.” 
His library contained perhaps the best collection of works on civil 
law to be found in the country, but his daughters were permitted to 
read only books of devotion. In his home he was the “pater 
familias del derecho romano.” *”_ To the anticlerical elements of the 
city he was “un déspota, un Felipe II, una siniestra mentalidad de la 
Edad Media.” ** 

The city is symbolized also by other characters, main and sec- 
ondary: by Dr. Sudrez, for example, “professor de Derecho Piublico 
Eclesidstico,” a man “formidable de tradicién y de citas’’;** by 


Don Federico Dom{inguez, the bellringer of the University; *° and 
in a very significant way by Doctor Belderrain’s son, who like his 
father bore the name of the founder of the Society of Jesus. At the 


% “Fl catélico cordobés tiene el temor constante, absoluto y obsesor de que 
penetren en Cérdoba las ideas liberales. Por eso combate contra el progreso, 
contra las innovaciones de todo orden, contra Buenos Aires, contra la literatura, 
hasta jcontra las cloacas! jCémo se explica esta monomania en una sociedad que 
no carece de inteligencia, de distincién y de profundidad espiritual?” Diario, 
p. 164. 

27 “En todas partes se le tiene [al cordobés] por duro de entrafias. . . .” 
Diario, p. 159. 

28 La sombra del convento, pp. 28-30; cf. Diario, p. 163: “El catolicismo cordo- 
bés, extrafio e inexplicable, presenta una curiosa caracteristica: su condicién 
militante, ofensiva y defensiva. El catolicismo cordobés tiene mucho del catoli- 
cismo espafiol. . . . Se dirfa que es un catolicismo espafiol atenuado por el am- 
biente de América, un catolicismo colonial que sélo ha podido conservarse en 
Cérdoba, una ciudad mediterranea, edificada en un pozo.” 

29 La sombra del convento, p. 54. 

%° “Todas las mafianas . . . don Federico hacia sonar aquellas campanadas 
lentas, graves y casi misticas que se difundian por toda Cérdoba, llamando a los 
estudiantes a adquirir la Ciencia y la Verdad . . . bajo la torre jesuftica y vetusta, 
ajeno por completo a la Vida, era como un simbolo de la secular Universidad, 
ajena a las novedades del pensamiento, dormitando, colonial y dogmatica, bajo el 
amparo de la Iglesia.” La sombra del convento, p. 50. 
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University, at the “fiesta de la colacién de grados,”’ Ignacio was the 
orator of the day. His subject was “‘la llamada ciencia moderna.” 


No habfa sino hipétesis y orgullo. . . . ,Por qué la Universidad de 
Cérdoba, hija de la tradicién y de la verdad, habfa de abrir sus puertas a 
falsas verdades, a hipédtesis no comprobadas, a orientaciones malsa- 
nas. ... ? No habfa sino una ciencia, una verdad, y la Universidad de 
Cérdoba se habia engrandecido ensefiando esa ciencia tinica, esa verdad 
Gnica. Necio fuera abandonarlas, como, aun dentro de la misma Casa, 
algunos pretend{ian; dejarlas a un lado por viejas, como si la ciencia y la 
verdad pudieran envejecer alguna vez. . . . La hipétesis que falsea la 
ciencig, el evolucionismo esptireo . . . y el neoformismo, que destruye 
la moral, basdndola en el criterio utilitario, acabarfan por minar el altar 
de la Patria. ... Y acabé, entre abrazos y estrepitoso clamoreo de 
palmas, citando con respeto y ardor, el lema de la Casa: ut portet nomen 
meum,* 


José Alberto Flores was to find but scant rest unto his soul—or 
body—in this Cérdoba, this city which was isolated, hard-shelled, 
Jesuitical, militantly intolerant, ridiculously self-satisfied yet withal 
envious,” obscurantist and fearful of outside influences. Even the 
landscape was dry, gray, sun-baked and forbidding: 


Todo el paisaje, gris y austero, seco y polvoriento, evocaba en la 
imaginacién de José Alberto a Castilla la Vieja. . . . Su espfritu, frente a 
aquel paisaje, se iba llenando de una sorda irritacién . . . sentia nacer 
un odio extrafio hacia los Belderrain, hacia la Iglesia, hacia s{ mismo. 
.. . En ese momento, para él, Belderrain era el culpable. Hubiera 


31 La sombra del convento, pp. 60-62. Cf. Diario, p. 160: “La intelectualidad 
de Cérdoba se reduce a una universidad anticuada y ridicula, donde se reparten 
titulos con una magnanimidad asombrosa. . . . Cérdoba est& plagada de ‘doc- 
tores,’ todos infatuados, de una pedanterfia homérica, de una imbecilidad aplas- 
tante. Et tacta tantae magnitudinis, rugosam inflavit pellem.” Cf. “Desagra- 
viando a Cérdoba,” (La vida miiltiple, p. 190), where Galvez refers to the words 
just quoted: “‘El juicio sobre la universidad e intelectualidad de Cérdoba debe ser 
tomado en un sentido muy general . . . mi opinién de que en Cérdoba no hay 
una cultura en el sentido europeo de la palabra . . . no significa que niegue el 
va'er de sus personalidades intelectuales. ,Cémo desconocer la importancia de 
los civilistas de Cérdoba; la existencia de sus escritores . . . los méritos de su 
periodismo y la promesa de sus artistas. . . ?” 

% “Hasta hace pocos afios Cérdoba menospreciaba a Buenos Aires; hoy dia 
le tiene envidia y le detesta. Los cordobeses, cuando vienen de paseo a Buenos 
Aires, jam4s demuestran asombrarse de nada por no declarar la superioridad de 
Buenos Aires sobre Cérdoba. Atin hoy perdura en los cordobeses la creencia de 
una rivalidad intelectual entre las dos ciudades y casi todos ellos consideran a 
Buenos Aires como debajo de la ‘docta’ Cérdoba.” Diario, p. 160. 
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deseado tenerle allf, en aquella soledad, ante aquel paisaje seco y duro 
como sualma. . . . Le hubiera dicho lo que merecfa, hubiera castigado su 
intolerancia.* 


Yet in and by this hostile environment José Alberto’s character is 
developed. In this, the constructive part of La sombra del convento, 
Galvez is no longer expanding a portion of El diario de Gabriel Qui- 
roga; but as he causes the various forces for good and evil to operate 
on and transform his protagonist, he seeks to apply, within the 
limits of possibility, the idea that brought the Diario into being, 
namely, an eclectic argentinizacién of persons, traditions, and tenden- 
cies, including the religious.“ It is necessary to follow José Alberto 
in his struggle to inward peace in order that we may understand the 
positive side of Gdlvez’s analysis of the problem of Cérdoba and its 
relation to the broader problem of Argentine national life. 

José Alberto was “un muchacho nervioso y atormentado”’ (p. 
12). Like Solis of La maestra normal and Riga of El mal metafisico, 
he was an abilico.™ At one time his desire was “‘gozar como un 
pagano” (p. 105). In spite of his upbringing by the Jesuits of 
Santa Fe—toward whom he certainly bore no rancor *—he had 
given himself over to gambling with the tragic results already 
noted.” In Paris 


33 La sombra del convento, p. 93. Cf. Diario, pp. 162-163: “Adin el suelo y el 
ambiente fisico recuerdan a Espafia y no he visto nada que se parezca tanto a las 
proximidades de Madrid, a la parda y desolada tierra de Castilla, como esos dspe- 
ros, salvajes, tétricos alrededores de Cérdoba.”” Also “‘Desagraviando a Cérdoba”’ 
(La vida miiltiple, p. 191): “zNecesitaré agregar, para concluir, que en mi condicién 
de artista debo amar a Cérdoba? Quien como el autor de estas lineas mira las 
ciudades y los paisajes con un criterio casi exclusivamente pictérico, tiene que 
hallar miltiples encantos en los austeros paisajes de Cérdoba y en aquellos rin- 
cones de la ciudad, donde parece dormir, pl4cidamente, el alma familiar y suave 
de la Colonia.” 

* It was part of Gdlvez’s plan to add the religious and spiritual note to the 
nation’s literature: “Nuestra literatura . . . en lo espiritual y religioso llega al 
pauperismo.” La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 122; cf. G', p. 221, n. 2. 

*% La sombra del convento, p. 18. Cf. Diario, pp. 14-15: “. . . al cabo de 
algdin tiempo se hallé [Gabriel Quiroga] sin voluntad para la accién, vencido y 
escéptico. . . . Gabriel pudo decir como el personaje de Barrés: el esfuerzo 
egoista y d4spero me ha esterilizado.” 

* This is autobiographical; see above, note 9, at the end. 

37 |. hay dentro de uno, algo que puede mds que la propia voluntad”’ 
(p. 38). “Créame que . . . habia algo en mf que me llevaba a aquella vida que 
ahora detesto” (p. 41). Gédlvez’s religiosity is tinged with a lack of confidence in 
the power of free will. Cf. G', pp. 232-233 (especially note 56), and p. 243, 
note 100. 
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Se habfa aficionado a la moderna literatura francesa, y gustaba espe- 
cialmente de Barrés, de Huysmans y de Loti. El idealismo de Barrés 

. su situacién espiritual frente a la religién, le encantaban y hasta le 
habfan llevado a creer que tenfa alguna semejanza con el autor de Amori 
et dolori sacrum. Pero esta cultura literaria y artistica que iba adqui- 
riendo contribufa a hacerle desgraciado, pues le evidenciaba el fracaso de 
su vida y le aumentaba su desilusién de si mismo.* 


But the seeds of his regeneration had been planted long since in 
his personality: 


Comprendfa la necesidad de una disciplina en la vida, y tenfa la 
conciencia de que a él, dada su educacién y su temperamento, sdélo podia 
darsela la Iglesia. En su corazén—4él lo sabia—quedaban gérmenes de fe. 
Pero ,cémo hacerlos revivir? ® 


It was with such thoughts that, after the death of his father, he 
had returned to Cérdoba. It was inevitable that he should suffer 
rebuffs: 


—Hace diez afios que no me ves; ha muerto mi padre en este tiempo; 
vuelvo a Cérdoba desilusionado y abatido, enfermo del cuerpo y del alma; 
te hablo de una posible ayuda, y en vez de tenderme la mano me rechazas 
y hasta me ofendes. jY a eso llamas cristianismo! Tu cristianismo, 
como el de muchos cordobeses, es un catolicismo a la espafiola, un sentido 
feroz de la religién.*® 


This reaching out toward a faith which had been lost—toward 
the unification of his personality—is greatly aided by José Alberto’s 
sentimiento trdgico de la vida: 


En los tltimos meses, y coincidiendo con su neurastenia, habfan 
aparecido en su alma torturantes preocupaciones religiosas. La idea de 
la muerte no le abandonaba. ... Le aterrorizaba . . . imaginar la 
agonfa y el estar encerrado en las tablas del ataid. Pero no sdlo le preocu- 
paba este aspecto de la muerte. La idea del dejar de ser, la posibilidad 
de que no hubiese otra vida, le inquietaba también muy a menudo... . 


8 La sombra del convento, p. 18; cf. pp. 23 and 65. This is autobiographical; 
see G!, pp. 231-232. 

3° La sombra del convento, p. 25. Cf. Diario, pp. 15-16 (where Galvez is 
writing about Gabriel Quiroga): “Pero él no perdié del todo sus ilusiones, porque, 
en medio de su depresién espiritual y de las ruinas de su fe, tuvo la esperanza de 
una nueva vida. . . . Leyendo las péginas intimas de su diario que escribiera en 
Europa, me impresioné la honda tragedia de su alma que le habia llevado a 
convertirse.”’ 

«© La sombra del convento, pp. 38-39. 
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No se conformaba con la idea de dejar a los seres queridos, las ilusiones, 
la vida misma, y no recuperar nada, jamds, jamds. Sf, tenia que haber 
otra vida.” 


It is aided also by the fact that José Alberto, like Gabriel Quiroga 
of the Diario, is an idealista and a sentimental: @ 


Respetaba la religién; vefa en ella una fuente de belleza y de felicidad 
y amaba el catolicismo por su lado artfstico. Muchas veces, en sus 
viajes, le emocionaron las ceremonias religiosas. Pero era un raro efecto 
estético, del que su creencia quedaba libre.“ 


The goal is reached, however, through a personal conflict and a 
personal crisis, and by contact with the esptritu territorial in the 
person of a clérigo criollo. First the conflict: 

José Alberto falls in love with his cousin Teresa, daughter of 
Doctor Belderrain. He is incorporated into the family, studies law 
at the University, and buys an estancia.“ But all this while he fears 
the gulf that lies between him and Teresa, and he is chafed by the 
unspeakable narrowness of many cordobeses,“ of Ignacio Belderrain 
in particular. One day, without restraint, he expresses his unortho- 


dox ideas,“ which are reported to ears that are eager to hear them. 


“| La sombra del convento, pp. 18 and 109. Cf. Diario, pp. 16-17: “Gabriel 
sufria la incertidumbre del mas alld, le inquietaba el misterio del no-ser, le horri- 
zaba la muerte. El terror de la muerte, afirmaba, es lo que hace triste a la vida, y 
no pudiendo suprimir la muerte nos queda el beneficio inapreciable de transmutar 
su espantoso significado. Gabriel, que era idealista y sentimental, jamds se con- 
formé con el nuevo sentido que el materialismo cientifico daba a la muerte. La 
religién, en cambio, le ofrecia el consuelo de la vida eterna. . . .” 

See the preceding note. 

“3 La sombra del convento, p. 25. Cf. pp. 22, 159, and especially p. 23: “Como 
su escritor predilecto, Barrés, crefa que las iglesias eran hogares de espiritualidad 
. . . pareciale que de la Catedral se desprendian efluvios de misticismo, un leve 
polvillo de espiritualidad y de fe que se derramaba sutilmente sobre la ciudad.” 
Cf. Diario, p. 18, where Gdélvez says of Gabriel Quiroga: “. . . su fe llega... a 
la conviccién por el sentimiento.” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to point out that the estancia is another symbol of 
the espiritu territorial. 

“ For the narrowness of Manuel Galvez, see inter alia, La Argentina en nues- 
tros libros, p. 178. 

#6“ | . no era sino fanatismo. Su primo Ignacio sentia la religién ‘a la 
espafiola.’ . . . A él le disgustaba semejante intolerancia, semejante mentalidad. 
. . . Habfa que ser de su tiempo, no oponerse al progreso de las ideas. Nada 
mas imprudente, anticuado y bérbaro que pretender cerrar una Universidad a las 
corrientes modernas del pensamiento. . . . La religién es cosa demasiado noble 
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Soon the Jesuits stand between José Alberto and Teresa. Doctor 
Belderrain terminates the engagement, with a violence worthy of a 
Dofia Perfecta. Teresa enters—temporarily—el convento. José Al- 
berto is consumed with fury: 


Una tarde salié6 a caminar. Le ahogaba la casa. Era domingo y en 
la plaza se celebraba una procesién. . . . La tarde estaba dorada y dulce. 
Una infinita y transparente paz bucélica parecfa derramarse en el paisaje. 
La procesién, sencilla y pobre, daba vuelta a la plaza. Sonaba la cam- 
panita, diluyendo en la paz comarcana un encanto de misticismo. . . . 
El palio se columpiaba; en cierto momento la multitud se arrodill6é. La 
pobreza de la iglesia colonial, los frescos y limpios ranchitos circundantes, 
aquella campanita ingenua, todo, en fin, daba un aire de humildad a la 
procesién aldeana. José Alberto sintié agudos deseos de creer, y, sin- 
ceramente, mds tarde . . . se incliné con respeto. . . . Vid la vida de 
otro color y tuvo la certeza, por algunas horas, de que iban a concluir sus 
sufrimientos.” 


Later, through the fault of Ignacio, he and José Alberto quarrel 
violently. Reconciliation becomes impossible. José Alberto seeks 
death at the hands of a gaucho whom he openly provokes but who is 
impressed by the former’s calm courage and lowers his knife. José 
Alberto’s anger must find an outlet. Taking advantage of a reaction 
in Cérdoba,* he actively joins the anticlerical elements.“ 

The final process of integration begins at a time of crisis, when 
the shadow of death comes to rest over the bed of José Alberto’s aunt 
Isabel: 


. en el fondo de su ser notaba algo que antes no existfa. Imagi- 
naba que diversas partes de su alma hasta entonces separadas, rotas, 
incoherentes, estaban uniéndose y recomponiendo su ser moral. También 


y profunda, ya ves, lo dice un incrédulo, para que hagamos de ella un instrumento 
de opresién.”’ La sombra del convento, pp. 65-66. 

‘7 La sombra del convento, pp. 115-116. 

48 Cf. Capdevila, Cérdoba del recuerdo, p. 26: “Por lo demds, ningdn nifio de mi 
circulo demostraba tampoco vocacién de religioso. Llegaban otros tiempos. 
Algunos hablaban ya de ‘los frailes’ con tonillo. Otros no se acordaban nunca de 
ellos, entregados, como yo, a la felicidad de los juguetes laicos.”” Also, p. 119: 
‘“ . . la muralla de las lomas iba siendo franqueada por al progreso. La siesta 
conventual acabaria pronto. El diablo de la mecdnica habia tomado definitiva- 
mente posesién del mundo. La gente se disponia a caminar més a prisa.”’ 

4° Cf. Diario, p. 18, where Galvez says of Gabriel Quiroga: “Y si tantas veces 
abandona sus creencias no es debido al andlisis ni al escepticismo sino a que su 
temperamento le esté dictando entonces otro concepto de vida. . . .” 
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le parecia que lo hondo de su alma habfa salido a la superficie, y que estaba 
viviendo aquellos minutos con la vida de lo eterno.” 


At the deathbed—as he supposed—of Misia Isabel, José Alberto 
meets Father Rincén, a priest who was no Jesuit, but “el prototipo 
del clérigo criollo”’ (p. 145), a product of the esptritu territorial so 
genuine that in years past he had been a revolutionary leader.” 
This clérigo criollo, by word and deed convinces José Alberto that “en 
nuestra Iglesia cabe mucho mds de lo que imaginan los que no la 
conocen” (p. 149) and guides him to conversion. 

Misia Isabel recovers. On the other hand, death comes to Dr. 
Belderrain. On his deathbed, in answer to those who lament his 
going, he declares: 


—Me siento fuera de este tiempo. Han venido otras ideas, otros 
principios, que me es imposible comprender. Estas ideas dominardn mi 
patria. Es la gran tristeza que me llevo a la tumba.* 


And he makes his personal reconciliation with those whom his 
own ideas may have harmed: 


—Ustedes tres, Francisco Javier, Teresa y José Alberto, tienen mucho 
que perdonarme. Han sufrido por mi causa. A ti, Francisco Javier, te 
expulsé del hogar sélo porque no eras bastante disciplinado ni respetuoso. 


Contigo, Teresa, fui duro . . . y hastacruel. . . . Contigo, José Alberto 

. . . fuf exigente . . . cruel también. . . . Pero crean todos . . . que 

fufasfcon ustedes . . . cumpliendo . . . deber. Alma. . . desgarrada 
. sufriendo. . . . {Dios lo sabe! * 


Belderrain was a great personage in Cérdoba, a just man, kind to 
those who suffered. The poor declare him to be a saint: 


—jUn santo! decfan con su tonada cordobesa. jEra un santo! 
—jEra el padre de los pobres! 
— Se va derechito a ver a Tata Dios! ™ 


Inside the house, in the final moments before the removal of the 
casket, José Alberto feels an arm on his. It is his friend Bustamante: 


8° La sombra del convento, p. 143. In the Diario, Galvez attributes to Gabriel 
Quiroga a somewhat similar conversion: “Su retorno a la Iglesia me parecié 
légico” (p. 160; see above, note 41). 

5 “Al frente de sus gauchos se vino de la sierra hasta la capital.” La sombra 
del convento, p. 145. 

® La sombra del convento, p. 183. 

53 Tbid., pp. 186-187. 

 Tbid., p. 188. 
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—Amigo Flores—dijo Bustamante, con pasién, —es una gran des- 
gracia para este pafs que no haya una docena de hombres como su suegro. 
Sus ideas eran contrarias a las mfas; pero no me importa. En estos 
momentos en que el pafs sufre una espantosa crisis del cardcter, de la 
virtud y de la nobleza, la vida de este hombre significa un ejemplo y un 
modelo. Nosotros, los hombres de nuestra generacién, no valemos nada. 
Nos falta energia, voluntad, virtud, jqué sé yo! Da tristeza pensarlo. 
Somos incoherentes, neurasténicos, viciosos, cobardes, inservibles. . . . 
jPafs perdido! . . . Esto no quiere decir que debamos llorar demasiado 
la desaparici6n de un hombre asf. Al fin y al cabo, representaba el 
Pasado, el espfritu colonial. 

—Se va como un s{mbolo que ya no tiene razén de ser. Un sf{mbolo 
de la vieja Cérdoba. Ahora otra Cérdoba esté naciendo. 

—Que serdé peor que aquélla—interrumpié Bustamante, volviendo a 
su natural estado de 4nimo. 

—No sea tan pesimista, hombre. Hay que creer en el progreso. 
Piense que esa nueva Cérdoba somos nosotros. 

—Por eso me parece mala. 

—Bueno, no seremos nosotros, si quiere. Serdn nuestros hijos. 

—jAh, eso es otra cosa! Pero no creo que tampoco nuestros hijos 
construyan una nueva Cérdoba. 

Y agreg6, con acento trascendental y fatidico: 

—La nueva Cérdoba seré hecha por los hijos de esos miles de inmi- 
grantes que en este momento, mientras nosotros divagamos, estén rom- 
piendo las tierras cordobesas, abriendo surcos, para sembrar en ellos el 
trigo que nos dard pan y dinero.** 


These are the culminating words of La sombra del convento. The 
author, in his preface, states that this novel has no thesis. We may 
accept the statement as true. It is not a question of a “solution,” 
such as Florencio Sdnchez provides in La Gringa, or Robert J. 
Payré in Sobre las ruinas. Like its two predecessors, La sombra del 
convento is intended to be expository. It is more concerned with 
what is than with what should be. In 1922 it will be followed by 
La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, in which Galvez rejoices at the pass- 
ing of the “‘espfritu colonial,” accepts the “otras ideas, otros princi- 
pios”’ foreseen by Doctor Belderrain and the “espantosa crisis del 
cardcter, de la virtud y de la nobleza” described by Bustamante, 


5 La sombra del convento, pp. 188-189. 
58 “*; Necesitaré agregar que esta novela, como las otras mfas, no tiene tesis? 
El proceso espiritual del protagonista y la forma en que aparece resuelto, sélo me 


sirven como materia de andlisis; no como argumentos en favor de una tendencia 
determinada.”’ 
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and endeavors to build upon that foundation his idea of ‘‘La Nueva 
Argentina.” 5” 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


57 Cf. the following note on p. 17 of El solar de la raza (ed. cit.): “Existen en 
mi patria dos tendencias politicas. La primera, conservadora y en cierto sentido 
tradicionalista y regresiva, clama contra la pérdida de la antigua fisonomia moral 
y material del pais; quiere moderar la inmigracién, sobre todo la no latina; y pre- 
tende restaurar el agudo nacionalismo de antafio. La segunda tendencia es 
cosmopolita y liberal; desprecia el pasado romdntico y quizds nuestro origen es- 
pafiol; mira demasiado hacia Europa y los Estados Unidos; quiere el progreso a 
toda costa y poco parece interesarle que tenga el pais un alma propia. Esta 
altima tendencia ha sido denominada recientemente nacionalismo progresivo, mien- 
tras a la primera, que es el verdadero nacionalismo, se le ha agregado el calificativo 
de histérico. Yo creo que ambas tendencias deben unirse en una sola. La Argen- 
tina moderna, construfida con base de inmigracién, o sea de cosmopolitismo, puede 
y debe conservar un fondo de argentinidad. Esta tendencia ecléctica, que seria 
la mds prictica, aceptaria los hechos inevitables y trataria de que aquel fondo de 
argentinidad no desapareciera, a fin de que todos los elementos extrafios que 
viniesen al pais fueran absorbidos por él y modificados por su espiritu. Si nuestro 
pais ha de tener cardcter y espiritualidad, esto dependerd de lo que perdure de 
castizo, es decir, de espafiol y de criollo, en la mezcla definitiva. Advertiré que 
entre los partidarios del nacionalismo progresivo no todos siguen orientaciones 
espirituales; los mds, prescinden de ellas.”’ 














THE EARLY SEGUIDILLA 


LTHOUGH the seguidilla was not widely used in literature 

before the sixteenth century, it has been thought that the 
strophe had its origin in oral form in the early period of Spanish 
poetry. 

The typical seguidilla' is a four-verse strophe of alternating 
seven- and five-syllable verses, the even verses having assonance. 
The segutdilla is often followed by an estribillo of three verses—five, 
seven, five syllables—having assonance, different from the first, 
in the short lines. Line length may vary, and consonance occa- 
sionally replaces assonance. The seguidilla is sometimes written 
as a couplet made of lines of seven plus five syllables. An example 
of a seguidilla is: 

Al espejo se toca 
la blanca nifia, 
dando luz a la luna 
donde se mira. 


The seguidilla is often connected with music and the dance.? 

One of the first writers to discuss the form and history of the 
seguidilla was Gonzalo Correas in his Arte grande de la lengua caste- 
llana.2 Not a great deal has been added to Correas’ investigations, 
published in 1626: 


Pues las seguidillas nos dan tan buenos ejemplos de los adénicos, y 
las Artes Poéticas se han olvidado dellas, como de las otras varias coplillas 
sueltas, o tinicas, de cantares y folias, ser4 bien dar aqui entera razén 
dellas, pues tan bien lo merece su elegancia y agudeza, que son aparejadas 
y dispuestas para cualquier mote y dicho sentencioso y agudo, de burla, 
O grave, aunque en este tiempo se han usado mds en lo burlesco y picante, 
como tan acomodadas a la tonada y cantar alegre de bailes y danzas, 
y del pandero, y de la gente de la seguida, y de la siga, de la vida seguida, 
y de la vida airada; porque siguen su gusto y plazer y vida libre sin ley, 
y su furia, y siguen y corren las casas piblicas, y aun porque son seguidos 
y perseguidos de la justicia. 


1 For bibliographical references, see notes below. 

*See particularly studies by Rodriguez Marin: El Loaysa de ‘El celoso 
extremefio,” Sevilla, 1901, pp. 275 ff.; La Copla, Madrid, 1910, pp. 19-27; ed. 
Rinconete y Cortadillo, Madrid, 1920, pp. 469-472. 

3 Arte grande de la lengua castellana, compuesto en 1626. Publicado por el 
conde de la Vifiaza, Madrid, 1903, pp. 270 ff. 
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Parece que antes se comprehend{fan en el nombre de folias con las 
otras coplillas sueltas que no pasaban de cuatro versillos, y las que se 
quedaban en menos, como cabezas de cantares. 

Son las seguidillas poesia muy antigua, y tan manual y facil, que las 
compone la gente vulgar, y las canta, conque me admiro de que las 
olvidasen las Artes Poéticas; quiz4 como tan triviales, y que no pasan de 
una copla, no repararon, o no hicieron caso dellas, por donde en mi 
opinion cayeron en muy gran culpa, y ans{ parece que quedaban olvidadas. 

Mas desde el afio de 1600 a esta parte han revivido, y han sido tan 
usadas, y se han hecho con tanta elegancia y primor, que exceden a los 
epigramas y disticos en cefiir en dos versillos (en dos las escriben muchos) 
una muy graciosa y aguda sentencia; y se les ha dado tanta perfeccién, 
siguiendo siempre una conformidad, que parece poesia nueva. 

Compénense, pues, las seguidillas de 4 versillos, el 1° y 3° mayores, 
de a 6 07 sfilabas, sueltas, sin correspondencia de consonancia o asonancia, 
aunque no es inconviniente acaso tenerla, como sea diferente de las dos 
que la deben tener 2° y 4° menores, que éstos siempre han de ser conso- 
nantes o asonantes, e iguales adénicos de a 5 sflabas. 

Es ordinario el primero mayor ser de 6 sflabas, y el 3° de 7, y alguna 
vez al contrario, y ambos de a 6, y ansi mismo ser los dos mayores de a 7, 
y estos tengo por los de mejor proporcién. 

Puede y suele el primer verso repetirse en tercero lugar. Algunas 
seguidillas viejas trocaron la orden que tienen los adénicos en 1° lugar 
y 3° sin consonancia, y la tienen los mayores en 2° 

Casi todos escriben las seguidillas en dos versos, que vienen a ser 
cada uno de once a doce sflabas, y no van fuera de comodidad, como 
adviertan y entiendan que en 6* o 7* sflaba se han de partir, y acabar 
diccién, y seguirse luego los adénicos enteros de 5 sflabas. Yo tengo 
por cosa mds propia y clara escribirlas en sus 4 versillos, con que se 
conocen mejor sus quiebros y particién. 


Examples of seguidillas viejas and modernas illustrate his dis- 
cussion. 
In 1862 Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez * conjectured: 


Primero que el Poema del Cid, cuyos versos no se pueden resolver en 
coplas de romance octosflabo, debié cantar el vulgo coplas compuestas 
de cuatro versos de esta medida; primero que se formara la seguidilla 
con estribillo compuesta de siete versos, los tres de siete sflabas, y los 
otros cuatro de cinco, de seguro compusieron los poetas vulgares de 
Espafia seguidillas de cuatro versos, el primero y el tercero de siete 
sflabas y de cinco los otros. 


He believes that “la pauta para la seguidilla de cuatro versos”’ 
is to be found in Latin before the year 587. Convincing proof is 
lacking in his paper. 


* Discurso leido ante la Real Academia Espajfiola . . . el dia 11 de Mayo de 
1826, Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1862, pp. 13 ff. 
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In 1875 José Maria Sbarbi, /:' refranero general espajiol,® adds 
a few notes on the seguidilla: 


. . - por lo que respecta a su historia, que copiando el siguiente testimonio 
de Mateo Aleman, quien dice en su Guzman de Alfarache [Parte I, 
ib. 3, cap. 7]: “Las seguidillas arrinconaron la zarabanda, y otras 
vendrin que las destruyan y caigan.” Ahora bien, la zarabanda se 
conocié en Espafia por los afios de 1580; es asi que Mateo Aleman daba 
a la estampa las aventuras de su Picaro en 1599, luego las seguidillas 
nacieron a fines del siglo décimosexto. 

También parece hablar como de prdctica no muy antigua el autor 
del Quijote, cuando se expresa por estas palabras: “‘ Pues qué, cuando se 
humillan [los poetas] a componer un género de verso que en Candaya se 
usaba entonces, a quien ellos llamaban seguidillas? All{ era el brincar 
de las almas, el retozar de la risa, el desasosiego de los cuerpos, y final- 
mente, el azogue de todos los sentidos [Parte II, cap. 38].”’ Es muy 
probable que por el reino de Candaya pretendiera el Héroe alcalaino dar 
a entender el territorio manchego . . . cuna de las seguidillas. 


Rodriguez Marin, in El Loaysa de “‘ El celoso extremefio,” 1901,° 
dates the seguidilla about 1595 to 1598, drawing his conclusions 
principally from statements made by authors of that time. He dis- 
cusses it from the standpoint of music and the dance. He also says: 


Ya en los albores de la décimasexta centuria, se habia hecho popular 
en Espafia alguna cancioncilla satfrica, anénima como casi todas, que 
con mitsica también anénima, corrié por esos mundos en boca de nuestros 
soldades. Mas quedése luego como olvidada aquella cancién, la cual 
comenzaba por un estribillo tal como el de nuestras seguidillas de ahora: 


Pero Gonzalez, 
Tornése vuestra huerta 
Cuernos albares, 


y cuyas coplas, aunque buscando al remate la asonancia con éste, eran, 
cudl mds, cuél menos, unas seguidillas dobles . . .: 


Venistes de la guerra 
Muy destrozado; 

Vendistes la borrica 
Por un cruzado; 

Comprastes un capuz 
Negro y frisado 

Con que vos honrdsedes 
Las navidades. 


5 Madrid, 1875, vol. IV, pp. viii ff. 
* Sevilla, pp. 275 ff. See also works cited above (note 2). For estribillo, 
consult especially La Copla. 
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Esta clase de coplas, que, por lo comin, se usaban sueltas como pie 
o bordén de otros cantares breves, teniendo casi siempre seis sflabas los 
versos primero y tercero, y llamdndose alguna vez las seguidas, bien 
porque segufan a cada una de las coplas principales, o bien porque se 
cantasen con aire mds vivo que el de ellos, llegaron en los tiltimos afios 
del siglo XVI a tener individualidad literaria propia en los regocijos 
populares, con una musiquilla tan ligera y alegre y un baile tan retozén, 
provocativo y afrodisiaco, que no habia mds que pedir. . . . 


Professor Morley lists no seguidillas in his study on the strophes 
in the drama before Lope de Vega ’ and the dates of Lope’s seguidi- 
llas according to Morley-Bruerton * would favor the dates given by 
the above-quoted scholars. 

Federico Hanssen made a lengthy study of the seguidilla in 
1909. He shows particularly that the form of the seguidilla is, or 
historically was, extremely variable in regard to both verse length 
and the number of verses in the strophe. He states: 


Mientras que el pentasflabo grave puede ser reemplazado por el 
hexasflabo agudo, una transformacién andloga del heptasilabo no se 
encuentra nunca. Pero, en las seguidillas antiguas, el hexasflabo grave 
puede usarse en lugar del heptasflabo. . . . 

Con esta particularidad, entra la seguidilla en la clase de los metros 
castellanos de nimero variable de s{flabas a la cual pertenece el arte 
mayor.... 


He disagrees somewhat with Correas: 


Cuando se insertan en la seguidilla versos de forma extrafia, la estrofa 
cambia de cardcter. Lo que resulta, en tal caso, es una formacién 
parecida a la seguidilla, pero ya no es la seguidilla propia. Correas 


78. G. Morley, ‘‘Strophes in the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega,” 
Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, I, 505-531. 

® Morley-Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘Comedias’ . . ., New 
York, 1940. 

* “La Seguidilla,” Anales de la Universidad de Chile, CX XV, 1909, pp. 697- 
796. Hanssen lists the following bibliography on the seguidilla: Gonzalo Correas, 
op. cit.; Juan Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espafiola, ed. Barcelona, 1759, ch. 52; 
Andrés Bello, Arte métrica, Santiago, 1835, 4*" ed., 1871, par. 9, p. 205; Mariano 
Soriano Fuentes, Historia de la miisica espafiola, Madrid and Barcelona, 1855-59, 
I, 186; Ch. Davillier, L’Espagne, Paris, 1874, p. 396; José Maria Sbarbi, op. cit., 
vol. IV, Introd.; Hugo Schuchardt, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, V, 297, 
579; Eduardo Benot, Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid (1892), [II, 338; 
Diccionario enciclopédico hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1887-1889, ITI, 740, XII, 
989, XVIII, 922; Raoul Charbonnel, El Baile, tr. Antonio Sdnchez Pérez, Paris, 
1901, pp. 387, 390; R. Foulché-Delbosc, Séguidilles anciennes, Revue Hispanique, 
VIII, 309; Mario Méndez Bejarano, La ciencia del verso, 2"4 ed., Madrid, 1908. 
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menciona casos de esta clase y dice: ‘“‘Ansf mesmo las hallo viejas con el 
primero y tercero de 7, 8 y 9; y el segundo y cuarto de a 6 no agudo, 
y aun faltas de un verso.” ... 


Hanssen suggests, in passing, the similarity of the seguidilla 
and the arte mayor line: 


La estructura de la seguidilla atestigua su antigiiedad. La variabilidad 
del heptasflabo la asocia al arte mayor. La dislocacién del acento en los 
pentasflabos proviene de una época aun mds primitiva. Sin embargo, 
los primeros documentos de la poesia castellana no contienen seguidillas. 
Las cantigas de Alfonso X, los versos de Juan Manuel, las canciones del 
Arcipreste de Hita no presentan ninguna seguidilla. La lfrica gallega 
conservada en las imitaciones de los trovadores portugueses emplea 
metros diferentes. No se hallan seguidillas en el Cancionero de Baena 
y tampoco en el Cancionero del Museo Britdnico publicado por Rennert 
(Rom. Forsch., X), que pertenece a la dltima parte del siglo XV, a pesar 
de que sus poesfas revelan la influencia de la poesia popular. No hay 
seguidillas en el Cancionero General de Hernando Castillo publicado en 
1511 y tampoco en las ediciones de 1520, 1527, 1540, 1557. Lo mismo 
se debe decir con relacién al cancionero de Ambrosio Montesino (Toledo 
1508 . . .) y al cancionero llamado Verjel de Amores, Zaragoza 1551... . 

Se considera como el primer vestijio de la seguidilla una letra glosada 
por Juan Alvarez Gato .. .: 


Quita all4, que no quiero, 
Falso enemigo; 
Quita all4, que no quiero 
Que huelgues conmigo. 


En el dltimo verso de esta seguidilla, sobra una sflaba. Se puede 
restablecer el pentasflabo suprimiendo el ‘que.’ 

Empero se conserva una seguidilla mds antigua. Don Pedro, Infante 
de Portugal (1429-1466), ha escrito la siguiente poesia que se encuentra 
en el Cancionero Gallego Castellano de Lang, I, nr. 55: 


Eu tenno vountade 
D’Amor me partir, 
E tal en verdade 
Nunca o servir. 

De m’ir é razon 
Sen aver galardon 
De minna sennor. 


La estrofa, evidentemente, es seguidilla de la forma 7 + 5, 7 + 5, 5, 
7 + 5 lijeramente modificada por las tendencias artisticas del poeta. 
Don Pedro hace consonante la rima y extiende su uso a los heptasflabos, 
circunstancia que lo obliga a dar terminacién aguda al sexto verso. .. . 
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H. R. Lang, reviewing the above-quoted work of Hanssen,” 
says: 


. . . Now, it is well-known—and Dr. Hanssen calls attention to this 
fact—that from the sixteenth century, when the name seguidilla is first 
met with in literature, down to the present day the lyric type so desig- 
nated is found employed as the estribillo of another song. . . . If, then, 
as would appear from what has been said, the seguida or seguidilla was 
originally not an independent poem using the melody and strophic form 
of a given model, but a stanza serving as sequence to another lyric song 
the metrical ending of which is partly or wholly reproduced, we may 
suppose that it was recognized by literature only in proportion as it 
assumed a certain individuality of its own, being employed, whether as 
a dance-song or not, as the vehicle of satirical as well as of amatory 
themes. Its development would thus in a measure form a parallel to 


that of the estrabot of France, the strambotto of Italy and the estribote or 
estrambote of Spain. .. . 


Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, in La versificacién irregular en la poesia 
castellana," traces the development of the seguidilla from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, following Hanssen in dating the first ap- 
pearance of this strophe in written poetry. On its origin, he says: 


Hay semejanzas de procedimientos entre las seguidillas antiguas y la 
poesia galaicoportuguesa: el empleo de la catalexis, la aplicacién de la 
ley de Mussafia. Pero dado que la seguidilla no se encuentra entre la 
multitud de tipos estréficos de los antiguos Cancioneiros, debe pensarse 


que el tipo hubo de formarse en Castilla, sobre elementos de versificacién 
fluctuante. 


The seguidilla is repeatedly cited as an example of irregular versi- 
fication. To this statement might be added the fact that the 
presence of the typical assonance of the seguidilla would tend to 
indicate Castilian rather than Galician-Portuguese origin, since the 


1° The Romanic Review, 1910, I, 339-342. Lang adds the following items to 
Hanssen’s bibliography: Bense-Dupuis, Apollon ou l’oracle de la poésie ttalienne 
et espagnole, Paris, 1644, ch. iv, p. 351; Ioannis Caramuelis, Rhytmica .. ., 
Campaniae . . . 1668, especially ch., ‘De strophis quas Hispanus Seguidillas, 
Latinus Secundians aut etiam Consectarias appellat”; Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, op. cit., and Chilindrinas, cuentos y otras bagatelas, Sevilla, 1906, pp. 112 ff. 
See also H. R. Lang, “Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero 
de Baena,”’ Estudios Eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilia y San Martin, I, 
Madrid, 1927, notes on seguida. 

u 29d ed. Madrid, 1933. Consult index for page numbers. 

2 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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cancioneiro poets employed consonance to the almost complete 
exclusion of assonance. 

Julio Cejador y Frauca * also follows Hanssen. 

Facts that make the tracing of the origin of the seguidilla par- 
ticularly difficult are: that the verse-length is variable in regard to 
the number of syllables, even to the extent that identification of 
forms is occasionally well nigh impossible; that the seguidilla was 
originally and still is essentially a popular strophe form and there- 
fore probably not early preserved in writing; and that the words 
are not always independent of music and the dance.'® 

According to the work of the scholars discussed above, then, 
evidence of the existence of the seguidilla is found in some of the 
earliest collections of miscellaneous Spanish poetry. The above 
quoted glosar, which is undoubtedly merely of the arte mayor 
quebrado line since the poem continues in that meter (Foulché- 
Delbosc, Canc. cast. siglo XV, I, p. 253), by Juan Alvarez Gato is 
considered the first Castilian seguidilla in writing, preceded by the 
one we have already read in Galician-Portuguese by Don Pedro, 
Infante de Portugal. In spite of the fact that the number and 
arrangement of lines are correct, I see no reason for considering 
this last poem to be more than faintly related to the seguidilla. 
The lines are the regular quebrado of the verso de arte mayor 
and not, as far as I can see, the 7 + 5 that Hanssen claims. 
The rimes, almost too good for the seguidilla, which generally 
prefers assonance to consonance, are common in cancioneiro poetry. 
And the rime-scheme of the estribillo is not correct for the segui- 
dilla. Examples of forms closer to that of the modern seguidilla 
can be found in this same cancioneiro poetry and, better, in the 
Cantigas of Alfonso X. From the Cancioneiro da Vaticana"* is 
the following poem, which shows a closer approximation to the 
seguidilla than does the poem just discussed because the second 
hemistich of almost half the lines of the poem (disregarding the 
refrain) is the typical five-syllable of the seguidilla and the rime 
is typical seguidilla rime. The lines, however, have essentially the 
same rhythm as those of Hanssen’s example and so the poem may 
not be said to be composed of segutdillas: 


13 La verdadera poesia castellana, 5 vols., Madrid, 1921-1924, I, 223 ff. See 
also I, 30, 77, 270 and II, 31. 

4 See, for example, Henriquez Urefia, op. cit., pp. 164-169. 

18 See particularly Rodriguez Marin, works cited above. 
16 Ed. Th. Braga, Lisboa, 1878, No. 171. 
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—Ay flores! ay flores do verde pyno, 
se sabedes novas do meu amigo! 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
Ay flores! ay flores do verde ramo, 
se sabedes novas do meu amado! 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
Se sabedes novas do meu amigo, 
aquel que mentiu do que pos comigo! 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
Se sabedes novas do meu amado 
aquel que mentiu do que mha jurado! 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
“Vés me perguntades polo voss’amado? 
e eu ben vos digo que é viv’ e sano; 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
E eu ben vos digo que é san’ e vyvo, 
e seré vosco ant’ o prazo saydo; 
ay deus! e hu 6? 
E eu ben vos digo que é vyv’e sano, 
e seré vosco ant’o prazo passado; 
ay deus! e hu 6? 


The refrain of poems of long lines sometimes could form a 
seguidilla, as in the following example in which the lines could be 
divided into 7 + 5: 


Ven mi gram mal de vés, ay mha senhor! 
en quen nunca pos mal nostro senhor.” 


Following the suggestion of Correas that the beginnings of the 
seguidilla may be found in “‘cabezas de cantares,’”’ we might consider 
some possibilities from the Cantigas'* of Alfonso X, in which the 
long lines of the refrain either are or could be divided into alternat- 
ing long and short lines, the rime, consonance in every case, un- 
fortunately, falling in the even lines. In the following examples 
there is evidence to support the theory that the strophe was used, 
though not necessarily consciously as such, in the earliest centuries 
of Spanish poetry: 

A Uirgen nos dé siud 

e tolle mal; 

tant’ 4 en sf gran uertud 
esperital. (XCI) 

17 Canc. Vat., No. 90. For similar cases, see Nos. 162, 189, 190, 267, 299, 
586, 595, 610, 611. 


18 Las Cantigas de Santa Maria, ed. R. Acad. Esp., by the Marqués de Valmar, 
2 vols., 1889. 
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Nvila enfermidade 

non é de sdar 

grau’, G a piedade 

da Uirgen chegar. (XCIII) 


De uergonna nos guardar 
punna todaufa, 

et de falir et d’errar, 

a Ufrgen Maria. (XCIIII) 


Quen 4os seruos da Uirgen de mal se traballa 
de lles fazer, non quer ela que esto ren ualla. 
(XCV) 


Non dew’ a Santa Marfa 
mercée pedir 

aquel que de seus pecados 
nom se repentir. (XCVIII) 


Tant’ é Santa Marfa de ben mui conprida, 
que pera a loar tempo nos fal e uida. 
(CX) 


Toda cousa que aa Uirgen 
seia prometuda, 

dereit’ é et gran razon 

que lle seia téuda. (CXVII) 


Fazer pode d’outri uiuel-os seus 
fillos aquela que Madr’ é de Deus. 
(CXVIII) 


Notice especially the next example: 


Quen a Santa Marfa de coragon 
rogar’, oir-ll’-4 ela ssa oracgon. 
(CXXXVIII) 


Quen muit’ onrrar’ o nome da Sennor conprida, 
dar-ll’-4 en este mundo et no outro uida. 
(CXLI) 


En a gran coita sempr’acorrer uen 
a Uirgen a quen fia en seu ben. 
(CXLII) 


Apostos miragres faz todaufa 
por nés, et fremosos, Santa Marfa. 
(CCXI) 
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Santa Marfa punna d’auijr 
os seus, por se d’eles mellor seruir. 
(CCLVIIII) 


Graca et uertude mui grand’ e amor 
nostra Santa Marfa no peccador. 
(CCLXXXXVIII) 


Notice particularly the following example: 


Loemos muit’ a Ufrgen Santa Marfa, 
Madre de Iesu-Christ’, a noit’ e o dia. 
(CCCLXX) 


And poem CXXXIIII of the collection has fairly good seguidilla 
rhythm throughout: 


A Uirgen en que é toda santidade 
poder 4 de toller tod’ enfermidade. 
E d’aquest’ en Parts 
a Uirgen Maria 
miragre fazer quis 
et fez, G aufa 
mui gran gent’ assuada, que saydade 
uéeran demandar da ssa piadade. 
A Utrgen. ... 


E do fogo tan mal 
eran tormentados, 
d’éste de San Margal, 
et assi queimados 
que os nenbros todos de tal tempestade 
aufan de perder; esto foi verdade. 
A Utrgen.... 


Porende se leuar 
fazian agynna 
logo ant’ o altar 
da santa Reynna, 
dizendo: —Madre de Deus, en nés parade 
mentes et non catedes nossa maldade.— 
A Utrgen. ... 


Eles chamand’ ass{ 
4 Uirgen comprida, 
foi-lles, com’ aprendf, 
ssa razon ovda; 
et per hia uidreira con craridade 
entrou na eigreia a de gran bondade, 
A Uirgen. ... 
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E a yr sse fillou 
per ant’os doentes 
et os santiuigou 
pois lles teue mentes, 
et disse-lles assi: —Tan toste sadade, 
ca meu Fillo 6 quer, Rey da Maiestade.— 
A Uirgen. ... 


Logo foron tan ben 
d’aquel fogo sdos, 
que lles non nozid ren 
en pés nen en m4os; 
et dizian assi: —Varées, leuade 
et a Santa Marfa loores dade.— 
A Utrgen. ... 


Quantos eran enton 
dentro essa ora, 
sdos et sen lijon 
foron; mais de féra 
da eigreia iazian con mesquindade 
ca non cabfan dentr’ end’ a méadade. 
A Uirgen. ... 


Ontr’ aqueles, com’ ei 
en uerdad’ apreso, 
iazia, com’ achei, 
un tan mal aceso, 
que ssa perna tallara con crueldade 
et deitara no rio d’essa cidade. 
A Utrgen. ... 


O mal xe ll’ aprendeu 
en a outra perna, 
tan forte, que ardeu 
mui mais que lenterna; 
mais la madre de Deus lle diss’: —Acordade; 
ca i& sao sodes d’esta gafidade.— 
A Uirgen. ... 


El respondeu-ll’ adur: 
—Benauenturada, 
est’ outra con segur 
perna ei tallada; 
mas pola uossa gran mercée mandade 
que seia com’ Ant’ era, et aiuntade.— 
A Utrgen. ... 
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Enton seu rog’ oyt 
a mui piadosa, 
et log’ a perna uid 
sda et fremosa 
per poder da Uirgen que per omildade 
foi Madre do que é Deus en trijndade. 
A Utrgen. ... 


Are these an imitation of a current popuiar form, or did the 
stanza appeal to the popular ear and the consonance simply de- 
generate into assonance? !* 

Dorotruy CLOTELLE CLARKE 

El Cerrito, California 


1* Cejador (op. cit., II, 235, and see III, 40) remarks on the popular flavor of 
Alfonso’s villancico headings. 

















IS AGUILAR THE AUTHOR OF LOS AMIGOS ENOJADOS? 


OTARELO, when he reprinted Los amigos enojados y verdadera 
amistad, wrote: 


También se han formulado dudas sobre la autenticidad de esta obra, 
principalmente por haberse quejado Lope de que sin licencia se imprimie- 
sen comedias suyas y al amparo de su nombre otras ajenas. Pero basta 
leerla para convencerse de lo contrario, no sélo por la versificacién y 
estilo, sino porque esta casi toda en quintillas, metro el mds usado por 
Lope en estas primeras obras.' 


Rennert and Castro, following Cotarelo’s indications, do not 
query the attribution to Lope.? Cotarelo’s remarks concerning 
Lope’s versification are, however, entirely erroneous.* Lope’s high- 
est quintilla percentage in extant plays is 62.7 in El ganso de oro 
(1588?-95?). His highest redondilla percentage is 97.9 in El hijo 
Venturoso (1588?-95?). As for the style of Los amigos enojados, 
readers may judge of it from the quotations in this article, below. 

Los amigos enojados was first published in Seis comedias de Lope 
de Vega (Lisboa and Madrid, 1603),‘ but Lope, in the preface to El 
peregrino en su patria, denied that the plays were his. La Barrera 
rejected the attribution to Lope because the title did not appear in 
the Peregrino lists, negative evidence not now considered sufficient.® 
Chorley considered the authenticity doubtful.® 


1 Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Academia Espajiola (nueva 
edicién), III (Madrid, 1917), xvii. The text of the play is found on pp. 288-323. 
This volume will hereafter be referred to as Acad. N., III. 

? Rennert and Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 164, note 1; 
p. 461. 

* Morley and Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, N. Y., 
1940, p. 3, note 9; p. 256. 

‘Cf. H. A. Rennert, “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega,” 
in Revue hispanique, 1915, XX XIII, 9, note 2; and Cotarelo, in Acad. N., III, 
xvii, note 2. 

5 Ibid., pp. 140-141. 

* Ibid., p. 10, note 3. 
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The versification schedule of the play is: 


I II Ill 
qu 380 qu 515 qu 970 
rom 82 red 168 canc 35 
qu 550 qu 370 —_— 
amet a 1005 
1012 1053 
1 168 Red 5.5 
5 2785 Qu 90.7 
1 82 Rom 2.7 
1 35 Canc 1.1 aBaBbCC 
8 3070 100.0 


The versification proves that the play is not Lope’s.’ I believe 
it to have been written by Gaspar Honorat de Aguilar (1561-1623), 
of Valencia: 1) because the versification is like his; 2) because the 
dramatic structure is like his; and, finally, 3) because conceits, 
metaphors, and phrasing in Los amigos enojados are found in other 
plays by the Valencian poet. 

1. Very heavy quintillas are a characteristic of the Valencian 
dramatists, with the exception of Guillén de Castro. Of the ten 
plays by Tarrega extant, nine have quintillas, four of them from 90% 
to 97.9%. In the nine plays of Aguilar the lowest quintilla percent- 
age is 21.9; Los amantes de Cartago has 86.1%, La venganza honrosa 
97.5%. Beneyto’s El hijo obediente has 85.1% and Boyl’s El marido 
asegurado 88.5%. Three plays by Turia contain from 62% to 64%. 
The highest percentage I have thus far found outside of the Valen- 
cian dramatists is 73.3 in El valeroso espatiol, by Gaspar de Avila, 
who Cejador asserts was a Murcian.*® 

From quintilla percentages alone one might suspect that Térrega 
were the author of Los amigos enojados. There are, however, other 
considerations. 

Since there are seven types of quintillas,® in addition to the 
irregular ABBBA, dramatists frequently show individual prefer- 
ences. 

The quintillas in Los amigos enojados consist of 2495 lines of type 
1, 170 lines of 2, and 120 lines of 3. 


7 Cf. Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 256. 

8 J. Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, IV (Madrid, 
1916), p. 301. 

* The common types are: 1, ABABA; 2, ABBAB; 3, ABAAB; 5, AABBA. 
The uncommon types: 4, AABAB; 6, ABBAA; 7, ABABB. 
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Tdrrega favored either copla real type 1 plus type 5, or else 
straight 1. The other Valencians use the various types as follows: 


1 2 3 5 ABBBA 
AGUILAR 
El mercader amante 900 175 135 40 
La gitana melancélica 1540 135 115 
La venganza honrosa 2705 140 205 15 
La nuera humilde 1720 5 5 
Los amantes de Cartago 2410 10 5 
La fuerza del interés 1350 115 55 
La suerte sin esperanza 1325 
Fray Luis Bertrén 1710 5 
Juan de Ribera 610 
BENEYTO 
El hijo obediente 2370 110 155 20 
Boy. 
El marido asegurado 3345 
TURIA 
El martirio de San Vicente 295 40 
La belligera espaiiola 1320 400 325 70 
La burladora burlada 910 635 335 285 
La fe pagada 1005 585 340 165 


It is thus obvious that Aguilar, alone of the six Valencians, shows 
in three plays—La venganza honrosa, Los amantes de Cartago, and 
La fuerza del interés, all three, if we may judge from the versification, 
written at about the same time as our play—a quintilla arrangement 
not unlike that of Los amigos enojados. 

The 7-line, 7- and 11-syllable cancién is a rare type. Morley 
found no case of it in dramatists before Lope,'® and it-does not 
appear either in the authentic plays of Lope extant or in those 
ascribed to him. Alarcén, Tirso, and Guillén de Castro do not use 
it. In more than 700 plays of the Siglo de oro I have found but five 
other cases: in four plays by Gaspar de Aguilar: 


Los amantes de Cartago 2 passages m.ad., dial.;l.m. 2.7% 


La suerte sin esperanza 1 passage dial. 2.7% 
Fray Luis Bertrén 3 = Lm. 1.9% 
Juan de Ribera ae Lm. 1.0% 


Such fondness for this uncommon strophe creates one more pre- 
sumption in favor of Aguilar’s authorship of our play. 


10S. G. Morley, in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 1, 505-531. 
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2. Mérimée, in his detailed study of the Valencian dramatists, 
analyzes Aguilar’s methods and characteristics. He notes, for 
example: 


. une certaine paresse . . . porte l’homme A se contenter des habi- 
tudes qu’il a une fois prises, et en fait il a cédé & cette paresse. Plutédt 
que de varier dans chaque cas la forme qu’il donnait & ses piéces, récits ou 
descriptions, portraits ou discours, monologues ou dialogues, il a recouru 
de préférence au monologue, non par nécessité, mais par accoutumance: 
c’était une habitude une fois prise et qu’il a toujours gardée. . . . D’ordi- 
naire, le monologue pour lui n’est pas autre chose qu’un procédé . . . de 
ce qui devrait étre un instrument d’analyse il a fait une simple “‘ficelle.” 
Ainsi place-t-il habituellement ses monologues & la fin d’un tableau, c’est 
& dire avant le moment oi la scéne va rester vide. Cela lui donne le 
moyen de résumer ce qui précéde, d’annoncer ce qui va suivre: bref, 
d’établir une transition de l’un A l’autre tableau. . . . Bonne méthode 
pédagogique, mais recours médiocrement dramatique quand du moins il 
se produit avec cette constance et cette ingénuité." 


Mérimée gives some examples from El mercader amante. Of the 
eighteen monologues in the play, twelve are of the type which he 
describes: four in act I, from 12 to 35 lines in length; three in act II, 
from 4 to 18 lines; and five in act III, from 9 to 38 lines.” 

In Los amigos enojados we find the same procedure. Of the six- 
teen monologues in the play,'* twelve are of the type described by 
Mérimée: four in act I, 4 to 35 lines in length; two in act II, 13 and 
23 lines; and six in act ITI, from 5 to 23 lines.“ It does not seem 
probable that two separate dramatists would use this same, rather 
wooden procedure with such distinctive regularity. 

The plot of Los amigos enojados is: 


ActI. Manfredo and Renato are firm and faithful friends, but that 
does not prevent Manfredo from becoming infatuated with Renato’s wife, 
Camila, and declaring his love to her. When she spurns him angrily, he, 
remorseful at having offended Renato’s honor, decides to leave the city 
(115 lines). His, wife Eufrasia, in her turn, in spite of qualms of con- 
science, makes love to Renato. He repulses her advances and decides 
to leave the city so that she cannot pursue him further (175 lines). 


1 Henri Mérimée, L’ Art dramatique 4 Valencia, Toulouse, 1913, pp. 514-515. 

2 Poetas dramdticos valencianos, ed. by E. Julid Martinez, Madrid, 1929, II, 
128b-129a, 129b-130a, 131b, 133b, 137b-138a, 139b-140a, 148a, 151la, 152b, 155a, 
155ab, 156d. 

18 Acad. N., III, 300a: there should be a stage direction Vase Creonte after the 
Duke’s words “‘ve luego.” 

“4 [bid., pp. 289a, 291a, 293b, 295a, 300a, 305a, 305b-306a, 315b, 316b, 318a, 
320a, 3230. 
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Manfredo informs Duke Astolfo of his decision. The Duke, who 
covets Eufrasia, tries in vain to persuade him not to leave (232 lines). 
When Renato comes in his turn to say farewell, the Duke discovers that it 
is because of Eufrasia (102 lines). Jealous and angry, he sends his 
secretary, Creonte, to reveal to Manfredo Eufrasia’s infatuation (73 lines). 
Manfredo and Renato are taking leave of each other without revealing 
the names of the women involved when Creonte appears and draws 
Manfredo aside (117 lines). Eufrasia takes advantage of his absence to 
renew her advances to Renato (51 lines); and Manfredo, informed by 
Creonte, surprises his wife when he returns. Renato protests that they 
are both innocent. Manfredo believes him, but he will not now leave 
the city: he will remain and look out for his family. Renato decides to 
do the same (147 lines). 

Act II. Renato violently reproaches the Duke for having revealed 
to Manfredo what had been told him in confidence about Eufrasia and 
the Duke angrily replies that Manfredo is in love with Camila. Although 
Renato hopes to discover nothing, he will investigate (173 lines). When 
Manfredo appears the Duke informs him that Renato intends to kill him 
(Manfredo) and he orders him either to kill Renato or be executed him- 
self. To save his own life Manfredo consents and the Duke sends 
Creonte with him to see that the order is carried out (129 lines). On the 
way, Manfredo, in order to satisfy the Duke without killing his friend, 
asks Creonte to warn Renato to put on a coat of mail. Creonte promises 
(38 lines). 

Renato reproaches his wife for not telling him Manfredo had made love 
to her (90 lines). Creonte, saying nothing about the coat of mail, urges 
Renato to see Manfredo (55 lines). When the two friends meet, Man- 
fredo first asks Renato if he has been warned and, when Renato answers 
that he has, Manfredo stabs him. Then, shocked to find his friend has 
no coat of mail, he swears vengeance on the Duke (66 lines). Camila 
and her servant discover the not too severely wounded Renato and help 
him to his home (104 lines). 

Manfredo learns from his servant that the city has divided into fac- 
tions for and against him and that the Duke, in order to quell the dis- 
turbances, is about to order his arrest. In spite of the urgings of his 
servant, Manfredo refuses to flee (75 lines). The Duke appears with an 
armed guard and arrests Manfredo, denying that he ordered Renato 
killed. At Creonte’s suggestion, he will confiscate Manfredo’s property in 
the hope that Eufrasia will then yield to his advances (128 lines). The 
Duke tells Eufrasia that Renato is dead and she, pretending to give in, 
makes an appointment with him for that night (195 lines). 

Act III. Renato hears that Manfredo is condemned to death and 
receives a letter from Eufasia telling him of the Duke’s plans. He 
leaves for her house to avenge Manfredo in spite of Camila’s protests 
(115 lines). The Duke, unable to gain admittance to Eufrasia’s, is 
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amazed to see Renato appear in the flesh and ask a pardon for Manfredo. 
The Duke refuses, and Renato, declaring he will protect Eufrasia, enters 
her house. The Duke decides to free Manfredo after all, in order to 
make him once more jealous of Renato (150 lines). 

Renato persuades Eufrasia, in spite of the protests of her servant, to 
leave with him (75 lines). Manfredo, arriving home, is in despair at 
finding Eufrasia gone (100 lines). He goes to Renato’s, leaves a challenge 
for him, and persuades Camila, in spite of the protests of her servant, to go 
away with him, on the ground that Renato is ill and needs her (115 lines). 
Renato, arriving at his house with Eufrasia, is surprised to find his wife 
gone and Manfredo’s challenge on the table. He and Eufrasia depart to 
find the others. The servant will inform the Duke (175 lines). 

Manfredo and Camila, Renato and Eufrasia meet, but the ensuing 
quarrel (80 lines) is interrupted by the Duke who, accompanied by 
Creonte and halbardiers, orders their arrest. Renato mentions Man- 
fredo’s challenge and shows the letter to Manfredo; but, instead of the 
challenge, it is the letter Eufrasia wrote Renato asking his protection 
against the Duke (52 lines). The two friends are reconciled, Creonte 
confesses his treachery. The Duke pardons everyone and promises not 
to court Eufrasia further. An encomium on friendship ends the play 
(143 lines). 


Mérimée writes concerning Aguilar: 


Il est un des rares dramaturges espagnols qui ait eu le sentiment que 
l’action dramatique comporte des étapes et que chaque subdivision a son 
unité, d’ailleurs subordonné & l’ensemble. . . . Capable de distribuer la 
matiére d’une piéce entre chacune de ses parties, Aguilar a su équilibrer 
ces parties entre elles, conserver 4 chacune son importance réelle. 


From the figures given in the above résumé of the plot, it will be 
evident that Los amigos enojados is constructed in the same careful 
manner. The number of lines in each act—1012, 1053, 1005— 
shows the same excellent proportion. What is not so excellent is the 
paralleling of scenes and recurrent use of the same devices, just as in 
the scene-end monologues mentioned above. The italicized phrases 
in the résumé show that the Duke is the only character in the play 
who will accept advice. Mérimée has noted that Aguilar’s charac- 
ters do not desire counsel from others.’* Los amigos enojados, like 
the plays of Aguilar, was written by a dramatist who took meticu- 
lous, almost mathematical care in planning his scenes but had not the 
fertility of imagination to vary his devices. Was it not written by 
Aguilar? 


4H. Mérimée, op. cit., pp. 508, 509. 
6 Tbid., p. 516. 
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3. Again Mérimée notes: 

Ordinairement, il répéte des métaphores ou des comparaisons plutét 
que des idées. Combien il a usé, au sens figuré, de ce mot banal de 
cuchillo! . . . Le “‘lierre,” hiedra, a été seul 4 supplanter le “couteau” 
dans les faveurs d’ Aguilar.” 


I have not, after repeated searches, been able to find so many 
cases of cuchillo and hiedra as Mérimée’s reading gave him the im- 
pression that there were. Espada, daga, pufial, and estoque are also 
used, both literally and figuratively. Probably the cumulative 
effect of all of these remained in Mérimée’s memory as cuchillo. 
The following table shows the results of my count: 


cuchillo espada daga pufial estoque hiedra 


El mercader amante 2 13 2 1 
La gitana melancélica 6 6 1 1 
La venganza honrosa 2 2 1 
La nuera humilde 6 3 

Los amantes de Cartago 3 12 2 

La fuerza del interés 1 1 1 1 
La suerte sin esperanza 5 2 2 

Fray Luis Bertrén 6 

Juan de Ribera 6 2 

Los amigos enojados 2 10 1 6 1 


A comparison of Los amigos enojados with the plays of Aguilar 
brings to light such a number of parallel conceits, figures of speech, 
and similar phrasing that I believe there can be little question that 
Los amigos enojados was written by Gaspar Honorat de Aguilar. 
(In the following quotations the italics are my own.) 


LOS AMIGOS ENOJADOS AGUILAR 
dejéme la ingrata Por qué con prudencia poca 
del modo que estoy ahora, al coraz6n me abrasaste 
hecho un Vulcano de infierno, con el fuego que arrojaste 
que echo por esta boca por el volcdn de tu boca? 
mds abundancia de fuego El mercader amante.'* 


: 18 
que hay en la térrida zona. Huye de mi boca luego 


donde tu sepulcro labras, 
porque della el amor ciego 
arroja en vez de palabras 
_ vivas centellas de fuego. 
Los amantes de Cartago.”° 


17 Tbid., p. 516. 19 Poetas dramdticos valencianos, II, 157b. 
18 Acad. N., III, 293a. 2° Tbid., 109b. 








Imagino 
que eres piedra helada y fria.™ 


Por la boca de la herida 


le diré cudn mal lo ha hecho . 


Por la herida le diré 
cosas de grande pesar, 


% Tbid., 231a. 
* Tbid., 209a. 
33 [bid., 277b. 
™ Tbhid., 344b. 
% Acad., N., III, 318d. 
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Aquf donde estas, aquf 

te abrasaré en vivo fuego, 

y tu persona traidora 

quedaré en humo esparcida. 
La suerte sin esperanza.” 


Si estoy en llamas y fuego 
confundido y abrasado, 
ges mucho que por la boca 
despida vivas centellas? 

La suerte sin esperanza.” 


que por la boca y los ojos 
lance centellas de fuego? 
Don Juan de Ribera. 


en fuego me encenderé 

y hasta el alma echaré, 

hecha carbén, por la boca, 
La venganza honrosa.™ 


Fuego arrojo por la boca, 
que mi pecho endurecido 
como piedra siempre ha sido; 
fuego enciende cuando toca 
en el yerro de tu olvido. 

La fuerza del interés.* 


de tu sangre helada y fria. 
La venganza honrosa.”" 


No dejéis de hablar por mf, 
que yo no soy pefia dura. 
Los amantes de Cartago.”* 


no me hables de esa cruel . . . 
de ese duro pedernal, 
de ese leén bravo y fiero. 

La fuerza del interés. 





Haz ti mismo la salida, 
y salga mi fuego ardiente 


por la boca de la herida; 
quedaremos juntamente 
% Poetas . . . , 179d. 
27 [bid., 345b. 
8 Tbid., 110a. 
2° Tbid., 165d. 

















pues con el aire podré, 
que saldré de ella, apagar 
la candela de mi fe.** 


Con la espada 
de mi afrenta, vengadora, 
te diré lo que has hecho 
contra mi reputacién; 
pero la espada sospecho 
que, por no ver su traicién, 
no querraé entrar en tu pecho.* 


Mas si quieres que en tu vida 
pueda servirte de espada, 

yo puedo serlo sin duda . . 
Espada soy que cortar 

puede mucho, y si peleas 

con mi esposo, has de pensar 
que, por valiente que seas, 

la espada te ha de ganar.* 


Darle, al fin, la muerte quiero 
después de habérmela dado, 
pues ya el cuchillo fiero 

toma con hierba dafiado 
pasando por mf primero.** 


* Acad. N., III, 312-313. 


" Poetas . . . , 26b. 
*® Acad. N., 320b. 
8 Poetas . . . , 25la. 


* Tbid., 125a. 
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ti abrasado y yo sin vida. 
La gitana melancélica.™ 


y asi lo habrds de decir .. . 

por la boca de la herida 

que en tu pecho pienso abrir. 
Don Juan de Ribera.* 


Esa palabra atrevida 
te la meteré, villano, 
dentro el pecho, por la herida 
que darte pretendo. 
El mercader amante.™ 


quiero traspasarte el pecho 
con la punta de mi espada; 
en la cual fuera razén 
que don Garcfa estuviera, 
porque por ella pudiera 
entrar en tu corazén, 
ya que el cielo concede 
que entrar pueda, a tu pesar, 
por la herida, pues entrar 
por las orejas no puede. 

El mercader amante.** 


porque tu espada, sefior, 

la imagino con dos puntas. 
La una mira, por mi mal, 
a este pecho, que destruyo, 
y la otra el pecho tuyo, 

al del pelicano igual. 


Y aunque me des fuerte herida, 


la tuya seré tan fuerte 

que me pesa de mi muerte 

por lo que es fin de tu vida. 
El mercader amante.™ 


% Ibid., 147b. 

* Acad. N., III, 320b. 

57 Poetas . . . , 147-148. 
* Acad. N., 302b. 
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Y como mi amigo amado 

de ella me quiso curar, 

con esa daga, en lugar 

de lanceta, me ha sangrado.** 


{Soy ciclope con un ojo? 
{Soy indio? jSoy troglodita 
nacido entre gentes fieras? 
{Soy alarbe, o soy scita? 


Advierte 


que quiero vengarme ahora 
de esta furia emponzofiada, 
de esta Circe encantadora, 
de esta vibora pisada, 

de esta rémora que deja 
surta la nave en la mar, 

de esta loca comadreja 

que al leén suele dejar 

mds humilde que una oveja; 
de esta langosta que el trigo 
del alma suele comer, 

y, al fin de esta mujer.* 


Quiero abrasar en tu seno 
los animales que el dafio 


causan el bien por quien peno: 


la culebra del engafio, 

la vibora del veneno, 

el leén de la arrogancia, 

el tigre de la malicia, 

el dspid de la inconstancia, 
el lobo de la codicia, 

y el oso de la ignorancia. 

Y, en habiéndolas quemado, 
quedaré con su ceniza 

hecho ameno y fértil prado.” 


* Acad. N., III, 306a. 


* Poetas . . . , 3390. 
“ Acad. N., III, 302a. 
@ Poetas . . . , 270a. 


‘8 Acad. N., III, 295b. 








quiero sangrarme al momento 
de la vena del contento. 
La venganza honrosa.” 


iEs cualquiera de nosotros 
sierpe de la Scitia helada? 
iEs alarbe? {Es troglodita? 
iEs ciclope? 

Don Juan de Ribera.“ 


Furias, demonios, serpientes, 
barbaros, locos, soberbios, 
pobres, infieles, malditos, 
fieros, perjuros, blasfemos, 
malnacidos, viles, bajos, 
precitos, impfos, proternos, 
y al fin, por decille todo, 
hombres de razén ajenos. 
Don Juan de Ribera.“ 


La enemiga de su sangre, 
aunque tiene parte en ella; 
la vibora emponzofiada 
que da muerte a quien la engendra, 
la hidra, que se ha cortado 
ella misma la cabeza .. . 
la fénix de las maldades, 
que en fuego de amor se quema, 
y fué sin duda engendrada 
de las cenizas de Elena. 
La venganza honrosa.* 


Amigo falso, engafioso 

con el amigo mas fiel, 

vibora ingrata y cruel, 

cocodrilo cauteloso, 

hiena con voz fingida, 

tigre bafiada en fiereza, 

caballero con nobleza 

heredada y no adquirida . . 
La suerte sin esperanza.” 


“ Poetas . . . , 277a. 
 Ibid., 343b. 

Acad. N., III, 310b. 
‘7 Poetas . . . , 212b. 








Vi 
una mujer enojada, 
que es mas terrible portento 
que eclipsado el sol y centro, 
rojo el cielo, el mar sangriento.*® 


y diciéndole mi pena, 

volvié a mirarme furiosa, 
como tigre que ha perdido 
los hijuelos de su honra.™ 


'" porque tu ser mujeril 
es hiedra en la condicién.” 


Moriré 


como Sansén, derribando 
este templo de mi fe.™ 


48 Tbid., 146-147. 
#9 Acad. N., III, 291-292. 
8° Poetas . . . , 179ab. 

8 Acad. N., III, 292-293. 
% Tbid., III, 2970. 








AGUILAR AND LOS AMIGOS ENOJADOS 


Cuando acaso don Garcfa 

de tan ruin casta fuera 

que una gota no tuviera 

de la hidalga sangre mfa; 

cuando fuera tan hambriento 

que sélo tuviera el don, 

y como el camaleén, 

se sustentara del viento .. . 

cuando fuera un cocodrilo . . 

habfas de dar el sf 

con gran gusto y alegria .. . 
El mercader amante.** 


yo, por vengarme, traidor, 

soy culebra, que pisada 

fuf del tosco labrador. 

Soy tigre que acometer 

suele cuando esté parida; 

soy leona y soy mujer, 

y soy mujer ofendida 

que es lo mds que puede ser. 
La fuerza del interés.® 


Mira que Astolfo procura, 
como hiedra, asirse a tu cuello. 
El mercader amante.** 


no apartes con la venganza 

que pide tu corazén 

del muro de mi aficién 

la yedra de mi esperanza. 
La fuerza del interés. 


de aquella que imaginé 
que coronara con hiedra 
las murallas de mi fe. 

La venganza honrosa.* 


Templo sois que le asegura; 


mas yo, aunque tal os contemplo, 


soy en esa coyuntura 


53 Poetas . . . , 152a. 
4 Tbid., 201b. 

% Tbid., 334a. 

% Acad., N., III, 296. 





Quien hizo esta comedia, 
como pone la mira en su tormento, 
pretende que es tragedia 
todo lo que acaba con casamiento. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


’ Poetas . . . , 37a. 
58 Ibid., 52a. 

5° Ibid., 296a. 

® Acad. N., III, 323b. 
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Sansén, que derribé el templo 
de vuestra grande hermosura. 
La gitana melancélica. 


MA4tame ahora y seré 
otro Sansén esforzado, 
que animoso moriré 
con el pilar abrazado 
deste templo de mi fe. 
La nuera humilde.™ 


en vos un Sansén contemplo, 

que pretendéis derribar 

de vuestra persona el templo. 
Luis Bertrén.® 


que si la muerte le ofreces 
después que casado esté, 
seré matarle dos veces. 

La suerte sin esperanza." 


a mujeres no hay poder 
negar, que es, con rostro bello, 
monstruo cualquiera mujer, 
pues ninguna puede haber 
perfeta, sino en no sello. 

La fuerza del interés. 


que las culpas amorosas 
no se han de llamar errores, 
pues son suertes mds dichosas 
errar con cosas de amores 
que acertar en otras cosas. 

La fuerza del interés. 


en amor, 
quien gana, no gana nada, 
y quien pierde pierde honor. 
La fuerza del interés.“ 





CourTNEY BRUERTON 


% Poetas . . . , 214b. 
* Tbid., 165a. 
% Jbid., 192a. 
* Tbid., 172b. 

















VARIA 


LETRAS CARACTERISTICAS DE LA ESCRITURA 
GRACIANA 


Estas apuntaciones se hicieron teniendo a la vista el autégrafo de 
El Héroe de Baltasar Gracidn.. Su escritura es la llamada bastarda, 
ligeramente inclinada a la derecha, de trazos claros y regulares, airosa y de 
facil lectura. Describiré sélo las letras que ofrecen alguna peculiaridad 
graciana. Una o varias de estas peculiaridades se encontrardn en la 
escritura de tal o cual contempordneo, pero sélo en la de Gracidn todas 
ellas juntamente. Pasa con esto de la escritura lo mismo que con el 
semblante de los hombres: podrdn parecerse dos notablemente a primera 
vista, pero a poco que fijemos la atencién en sus rasgos percibiremos 
singulares diferencias. YY como cada hombre, cada escritura tiene su 
fisonomfa especial y tinica. 

B. Semejante a la de imprenta, con trazo vertical que tiene figura 
idéntica al ntimero 1 y dos rasgos curvos que forman los ojos de la letra, 
algo mas estrecho el superior, el cual se prolonga a la izquierda del asta, 
cruzdndola en su misma punta por lo comin (fol. 25; r., 26:7 v.) o algo mds 
arriba (2:0 r.), y ya se cierra en ésta (2) r., 26:7 v.), ya queda abierto (25; 
r.), mientras el trazo curvo inferior toca el asta sin pasar casi nunca a la 
izquierda. Demasiado estrecha, es una de las letras mds feas en la escri- 
tura graciana. En cambio, la mintscula es de forma airosa y constante: 
el rasgo vertical se curva arriba hacia la derecha ligeramente, como un 
ganchillo, y el rasgo curvo o panza es ovalado y se cierra completamente 
apenas toca el asta. 

c, mintscula. Es un palo como el de i, sin el mds ligero arco por lo 
comin; su figura suele ir desligada de la letra anterior y enlazada con la 
posterior, que es el caso mismo dei graciana. Asf escribe c también Lope 
de Vega algunas veces—cuya escritura se parece bastante a la de Gracin, 
aunque sélo a primera vista—, pero mds ordinariamente su c est4 bien 
arqueada. La zedilla, frecuentisima en Gracidén, en vez de arrancar del 
pie de la letra y curvarse a la izquierda, segtin el uso mds general, es una 
rayita oblicua que no toca la c.! 

D. Trazo vertical de la misma figura que el / de imprenta, cuyo rasgo 
horizontal se prolonga a la izquierda, retrocede luego en pequefia curva y 
asciende a la derecha del asta, cruza ésta arriba, cerca del remate, y 


1 Lope, que la emplea poquisimo, cuando le sigue 7 suele indicar la virgulilla 
debajo de ésta, o mejor dicho, prolonga la i por bajo del renglén, curvdndola 
ligeramente hacia la izquierda, y asi, él, siempre deprisa en letras y amores, se 
ahorra un trazo de pluma. 
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continta a la izquierda como un efrculo que desciende y se quiebra al pie 
del asta (7.5 v.). Tal figura alterna con otra, con la d, mindscula, que 
paso a describir, pero de mayor tamafio cuando la pone como mayiiscula 
(20, r.). Esta d es un é6valo del tamafio de o que se prolonga arriba con 
un rasgo o ganchillo hacia la izquierda (1; r.); es su forma mds comin, 
pero a veces el rasgo superior no forma gancho (lio r.) 0, prolongdndose, 
queda cerrado y ligado a la letra posterior (lis r.). Ambas formas tam- 
bién reviste, alternativamente, esta mintiscula de Cervantes, pero con 
una diferencia de la graciana: el é6valo no esta cerrado arriba, sino abierto 
casi siempre. 

F. El trazo vertical remata por abajo en un arco como de J, y el rasgo 
superior va ondulado,? cruza el vertical en su arranque y se extiende a 
ambos lados de éste, aunque algo mds en el izquierdo, terminando la 
ondulacién en un ganchillo a la derecha y en un arco a la izquierda. La 
figura de 7’ graciana es idéntica a la anterior. La tinica diferencia con- 
siste en que la F tiene un nexo en su centro que la liga con la letra poste- 
rior, mientras la 7 esté aislada (comp. 29,.0r.). A veces, emplea también 
como maytscula f, mintscula, que voy a describir, pero haciéndola algo 
mayor (26, r.). La mintscula es sélo el trazo vertical de la mayiscula, 
con idéntica extensién, atravesado en el centro por una rayita que la liga 
por lo comin, pero no constantemente, con la letra siguiente, en posicién 
inicial, y siempre con la anterior y la posterior en posicién interna. En 
cuanto a ff, la representa de modo distinto, con dos trazos verticales, mds 
largo el primero, y corto el segundo, atravesados por una rayita en el 
centro, rematado a veces el primer trazo con una curvilla cerrada a la 
izquierda, y el segundo con ganchillo a la derecha (1, r.), y otras veces sin 
curva ni gancho (38, v.). 

G. Tiene la curva superior abierta, y la inferior se extiende con mucho 
vuelo hacia la izquierda—la de Lope de Vega hacia la derecha—y asciende 
y cae mds (10; r.) o menos (7, r.) con graciosa ondulacién, sin llegar a 
cerrarse. La mintscula esté hecha con dos rasgos independientes, el de 
arriba en forma de ojete ovalado, y un punto mds abajo, sin tocar aquél, 
arranca un ligero perfil perpendicular que, ensanchdndose, forma otro 
é6valo bastante mayor, completamente cerrado a veces (325 r.) y por lo 
comtin con pequefia abertura (1, r.). Maytiscula o mintscula, es una de 
las letras mds simétricas y mds lindamente dibujadas en la escritura 
graciana. 

H. Los dos palos descienden muy parejos, y sélo el de la izquierda se 
curva ligeramente al pie, hacia afuera, y remata en corto ganchillo; una 
barrita enlaza los dos palos a media altura: casi siempre la figura esté 
desligada (3, r.), y s6lo rara vez la barrita se extiende a la derecha para 
juntarse con la vocal posterior (9. r.). En la mintscula, el trazo vertical 
arranca arriba con ganchillo abierto a la derecha, apenas indicado unas 


2 Al leer la descripcién de F, G, N, 7’, tenga el lector en cuenta sus perfiles en 
la escritura corriente, y no las figuras de imprenta. 
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veces (lis r.), otras bien marcado (lzo r.), y desciende hasta la lfnea del 
renglén; en el centro del palo, o algo mds abajo, nace el trazo curvo, que 
cae perpendicularmente, ocupando la caja del renglén, y con leve perfil 
se enlaza a la letra posterior. Esta mintscula esté limpia y graciosamente 
trazada, y parecerd primorosa si se compara con la que entonces solfa 
escribirse—una especie de S o G manuscrita, claro esté, mds bien G en 
Calderén, que rebasa la caja del renglén—, asf como la h de Lope es la 
mds caprichosa de todas, la que sufre mayores transformaciones. 

I. Tiene la figura exactamente del J de imprenta y asciende un poco 
nada mds sobre la caja del renglén (1,1: r.); a veces, es s6lo un trazo vertical 
(lis r.), y otras este trazo tiene abajo un rasguillo hacia la derecha (104; v.); 
en todos los casos la figura esté aislada. La mintscula ofrece la particu- 
laridad de aparecer frecuentemente desligada, contra el uso mds general; 
por lo comin, escribe el punto sobre el palo de la mintiscula, pero con 
frecuencia, en vez de poner ese punto, traza una especie de coma sobre el 
palo (110,19, 20,21 r.), la cual cierra algunas veces en forma de ojete estrecho 
con rabillo abajo que apunta al palo de la letra (1; v., 3:. r., 43 v., 57 r.), 
ojete que también emplea en ocasiones como virgulilla de la % (325 r.) y 
como signo de contraccién (3¢ r.). 

J. Como mayiscula y como minitscula, tiene idéntica forma y tamafio: 
arranca bastante mds arriba de la caja del renglén con un 4ngulo agudo 
muy pequefio (1, r.), apenas iniciado otras veces (7:3 r.), y desciende 
perpendicularmente hasta mds abajo de la caja del renglén, entonces se 
arquea ligeramente hacia la izquierda y remata con ganchillo alzado. 
Como mintscula la escribe también, aunque raramente, con un trazo 
vertical que empieza dentro de la caja del renglén y baja bastante mds que 
éste, con dngulo o rabillo en el centro que apunta a la letra posterior, pero 
sin tocarla (81 r.). 

N. No hallo modo més claro de explicar esta letra que diciendo que el 
rasgo inicial es el de V muy abierta e inclinada a la izquierda, rematado su 
brazo derecho en ganchillo hacia afuera, y el izquierdo en arco; del centro 
del brazo izquierdo parte un trazo perpendicular que desciende mds abajo 
de la caja del renglén y entonces se cierra hacia la izquierda en forma de 
ojete oval (3, v.) o se curva con amplia ondulacién y asciende hasta casi 
tocar el arco del rasgo vertical (9, r.). En cuanto a la mindscula, de 
forma corriente, su nica particularidad es que, aunque ligada por lo 
comin a las letras inmediatas, de vez en cuando estad aislada (13,¢,s,10,14 F.). 

fi, miniscula. En vez de hacer un trazo horizontal sobre n o yn trazo 
oblicuo ondulado (de ambos usa Lope de Vega), ya una especie de ocho 
prolongado y tendido, sin cerrar a la izquierda (asi Cervantes) o ya un 
trazo horizontal rematado a la derecha en ganchillo alzado, que era en- 
tonces lo mds corriente, Gracidn pone algunas veces un apéstrofo bien 
alargado sobre n (102: r.), como Calderén, pero mds frecuentemente un 
évalo algo grande, enteramente cerrado (lz r.) o algo abierto abajo (12s 
r.), en ambos casos con un rasguillo al pie que apunta a n. 
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P. El trazo vertical tiene la figura del 1 de imprenta; del centro de éste 
parte hacia la derecha un semicfrculo que asciende, corta el asta cerca del 
remate y se extiende a la izquierda ampliamente por lo comtin (12; r.); en 
ocasiones, este rasgo termina curvdndose la punta hacia dentro en forma 
de ojete, completamente cerrado (7; r.) o algo abierto (5, r.). Es letra 
desproporcionada y fea, porque el arco que queda a la derecha es excesiva- 
mente pequefio. Respecto a la miniscula, su caracteristica es la falta 
absoluta de uniformidad; en ocasiones, la escribe como p de imprenta, con 
el rasgo horizontal al pie bastante ancho, y es bonita y gallarda (12; r.), 
pero mds cominmente la disefia como 8 largo y estrechfsimo, y entonces 
es la mds fea de todas las letras gracianas (119 r.). 

R. Es la P anteriormente descrita, aunque mds estrecha, con el arco 
de la izquierda casi cerrado, adiciondndole un rasguillo curvo que, bajando 
del centro del /, se curva hacia la derecha y sirve de nexo con la letra 
posterior; el trazo horizontal al pie del / se extiende hasta tocar el rasguillo 
curvo unas veces (1, r.) y otras no (1.3 r.). Su mintiscula es la corriente. 

S. Cuando elaborada como inicial de un epfgrafe o de un capftulo, es 
parecida a la tipogrdfica, con la curva superior relativamente pequefia, 
muy amplia y casi redondeada la curva inferior (1, r., 34 r.), aunque una 
vez breve y angulosa (16, r.), llegando esta curva inferior bien por bajo 
del renglén en todo caso. Ofrece la singularidad de ser la tinica letra del 
ms. que el autor se detuvo a ramear con gusto caligrdfico (3, r.). La 
mintscula, ya inicial, ya medial, es un trazo vertical rematado abajo con 
curva o ganchillo apenas iniciado; esté desligada cominmente; en posicién 
final esté unida a la vocal, de ordinario sin rematar en curva. 

T. Véase lo dicho sobre F. 

V. Semejante a la de imprenta, pero sin trazo horizontal al remate del 
brazo derecho, y con el brazo izquierdo terminado en un arco que baja 
por afuera hasta la linea del renglén (1, r.). Su mintscula no ofrece 
singularidad alguna. 

En uniformidad relativa y limpieza de rasgos, en esmero y buen aire, 
la escritura de Gracidn es superior a la de contempordneos tan ilustres 
como Cervantes, Lope y Calderén. Y un solo rasgo bastaria a distinguir 
la escritura graciana entre todas las que conozco de aquellos siglos: ese / 
de imprenta que le sirve de palo comin para cinco mayisculas (B, D, I, 
P, R). 

; M. Romera-NavaRRo 
University of Pennsylvania 


EL TRIPTICO DE HEREDIA AL SOL 


EN su estudio sobre la obra poética de José Marfa Heredia, el maestro 
Menéndez y Pelayo nombra algunos poetas que influyeron en su labor: 
‘“‘En las tiltimas ediciones de Heredia, se indican con bastente precisién 
estas imitaciones y traducciones, entre las cuales figuran poesfas tan céle- 
bres como La catda de las hojas, de Millevoye; La hoja, de Arnault (con el 
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titulo de Melancolia) ; el Canto del cosaco, de Beranger; algunos fragmentos 
de Osidn, entre ellos el Himno al sol, que ya estaba bien traducido por el 
abate Marchena, y que tan bellamente imité Espronceda; la tltima 
Meseniana, de Delavigne. Este y Lamartine en las primeras Meditacio- 
nes son los dltimos poetas franceses que parece haber estudiado Heredia. 
No da indicios de conocer a Victor Hugo, aunque pudo alcanzar sus 
cuatro primeras colecciones.”’ ! 

Los Fragmentos de Osidn a que Menéndez y Pelayo hace referencia son 
tres: 1) A laluna; 2) Morar: 3) Al sol2 Este dltimo es el que el erftico 
llama equivocadamente Himno al sol. Heredia tiene otras dos compo- 
siciones del mismo asunto: Al Sol, publicada en la primera edicién de sus 
poesias (junio de 1825), y reimpresa con muchas correcciones en la se- 
gunda edicién (1832); y el Himno al sol: escrito en el Océano (agosto de 
1825), cuando el poeta viajaba de Nueva York a Méjico. La traduccién 
del inglés es anterior a la primera edicién de sus poesfas originales,’ aunque 
no salié a luz hasta principios de 1826, en la revista mejicana El Iris.‘ 
Heredia quizds utilizara la edicién de Osidn que lleva por titulo A New 
and Complete Edition of Ossian’s Poems, publicada en Morristown el 
mismo afio que el poeta comenzaba su destierro en los Estados Unidos 
(1823). Pero otras muchas, también, le eran accesibles.® 

Teniendo en cuenta la fidelidad con que Heredia sigue la versién 
inglesa, serfa aventurado afirmar que se sirvié de la traduccién espafiola 
en verso hecha por el abate José Marchena, aunque es posible que la 


1 Historia de la poesia hispano-americana, Madrid, 1911-13, t. 1, pags. 242-243. 

* Estos Fragmentos los publicé Heredia en la segunda edicién de sus Poesias, 
Imprenta del Estado, a cargo de Juan Matute, Toluca, 1832. 

3 La bibliografia del afio 1824 (Heredia, Poestas, discursos y cartas, Habana, 
1939, t. I, pags. clxxx-clxxxi) prueba que Heredia habia ya comenzado sus traduc- 
ciones de Osidn. Registra La batalla de Lora, poema en prosa de Osidn, traducido 
. . . al castellano en verso, su primera versién del inglés, e Imistona, poema. En 
carta del 28 de febrero de 1824, dice Heredia: ““Voy a emprender la publicacién de 
mis poesias. . . . En dicha edicién se incluirdn algunos poemas traducidos en 
verso de los de Osidn en prosainglesa.”” (T.II, pég. 115.) El 15 de mayo de 1824 
escribe: “enviaré dos o tres poemas mas de Osidn que no he tenido lugar de copiar.”’ 
T. II, pag. 134. 

* La bibliografia del afio 1826 (op. cit., I, clxxxiii-clxxxiv) menciona el primer 
nimero de El Iris, periddico critico y literario, editado por Linati, Galli y Heredia, 
en México, el 4 de febrero de 1826, y registra veinticuatro composiciones con que 
Heredia contribuyé al primer tomo. Una de ellas es A péstrofes de Osidn. Cfr. E. 
Allison Peers, ‘“‘The Influence of Ossian in Spain,’’ in Philological Quarterly, 1925, 
IV, 133. 

5 George F. Black (Macpherson’s Ossian and the Ossianic Controversy. A Con- 
tribution Towards a Bibliography, New York 1926) registra cuarenta y siete edi- 
ciones de The Poems of Ossian, translated by James Macpherson, Esq., antes de 
1825. De éstas, cinco salieron a luz en los Estados Unidos: 1790, 1806, 1810, 1815 
y 1823. 
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consultara antes de hacer la suya.* Sobre Marchena, dice E. Allison 
Peers que el principal defecto de su traduccién de Macpherson consiste 
en las adiciones que hace. Mayor defecto es, para nosotros, no reflejar 
el ambiente tenue y melancélico del original. Una comparacién de los 
versos de Heredia y los de Marchena con la prosa de Macpherson mos- 
trard la fidelidad con que el poeta cubano se ajusté al modelo y los muchos 
cambios que introdujo el traductor espajiol. 

Una vez, no mds, cambia Heredia la estructura de la frase, usando el 
substantivo world como complemento, en vez de sujeto; 7 reemplaza en un 
verso el substantivo beauty por el adjetivo sereno; * afiade tres locuciones 
y dos adjetivos para completar, sin duda, sus endecasflabos; * y sélo una 
vez substituye una imagen del original con otra suya.!® Tales son los 
casos Gnicos en que se aparta del texto. En cuanto a la traduccién de 
Marchena, no deja de tener sus méritos; pero es evidente que la fidelidad 
no le preocupaba tanto como a Heredia. Varias veces se aleja del 
original, ya reduciendo dos oraciones a una," ya reemplazando el sujeto 
con el complemento,” o repitiendo la idea para mayor énfasis;'* otras 


* Véase el estudio de Menéndez y Pelayo sobre “El abate Marchena” para sus 
traducciones de Osidn, en Betudios de critica literaria, Madrid, 1884-1908, t. III, 
pags. 289-293. 


7 When the world is dark with ass Cuando las borrascas 
pests . Oscurecen al mundo... 

8 thou lookest in thy beauty from . . .t miras 
clouds... Sereno entre las nubes . . . 


Cito por las ediciones siguientes: The Poems of Ossian, translated by James 
Macpherson, Esq., to which are prefixed a preliminary discourse and dissertation on 
the aera and poems of Ossian, New York, 1877; los versos de Marchena, segin 
copia de Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pags. 291-293; Heredia, Poestas liricas, ed. 
Paris, 1893. 


*the mountains themselves decay . . . y los montes mismos 
with years... Con el curso incansable de los afios 
Se gastan lentamente .. . 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies . . . . . « y en los montes 
Retumba el trueno pavoroso, y vuela 
El vivido reldmpago . 
Exult then, O sun, in the strength jOh Sol! Gézate ahora 
of thy youth! En el fulgor sublime y en la fuerza 
De tu edad juvenil. 
10 Whether thy yellow hair flows on . . yavuelva y resplandezca 
the eastern clouds .. . En la nube aA tu cima de oro... 
1 But thou art, perhaps, likemefor Pero también un dia tu carrera 
a season; thy years willhaveanend... Acaso tendrd fin como la mia... 
12 the moon, cold and pale, sinks in . . . las ondas de Occidente 
the western wave .. . Las luces de la luna obscurecidas 


Sepultan en su seno.. . 
When the world is dark with tem- Cuando el mundo oscurece 


pests... La tormenta horrorosa . . . 
%the ocean shrinks and grows Los mares irritados 
again... Ya menguan ya crecen 


Ora se calman, ora se embravecen. 
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veces altera el sentido.* En lo que mAs se diferencian los dos traductores 
es al reflejar el tono y ambiente de la versién inglesa. Heredia mantiene 
la melancolfa y misterio del supuesto bardo celta. Marchena crea un 
paisaje meridional, lleno de vida y movimiento; son muchos los adjetivos 
que afiade para dar colorido poético a su traduccién.* El poeta cubano 
prefiere conservar el ambiente sombrfo de las montafias de Escocia; 
selecciona los adjetivos que guardan mayor correspondencia con el texto 
inglés; y su endecasflabo libre se ajusta mds naturalmente a la prosa que 
la silva de Marchena. Compérense los tres textos: 


MAcCPHERSON MARCHENA HEREDIA 


O thou that rollest above, 
round as the shield of my 
fathers! 


brufiido 
Whence are thy beams, O 
Sun! thy everlasting light! 


lucido? 

Thou comest forth in thy 

awful beauty; the stars hide 

themselves in the sky; the 

moon cold and pale, sinks in 

the western wave, but thou 
thyself movest alone. 


corridas 
cabeza 


Occidente 


Las luces de la luna obscure- 


cidas 


“but thou art forever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy 
course... 


. . . thou lookest in thy beauty from 
the clouds, and laughest at the storm. 
But to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for 
he beholds thy beams no more... . 


. . . Age is dark and unlovely; it is like 
the glimmering light of the moon, when 
it shines through the broken clouds, and 
the mist is on the hills. 


Por la celeste esfera, 
Como de mis abuelos el 


Redondo escudo! 
De dé manando 

En tu inmortal carrera 

Va, di, tu eterno resplandor 


Radiante en tu belleza 
Majestuoso te muestras, y 


Las estrellas esconden su 
En las nubes: las ondas de 


jOh td, que luminoso vas jOh td, que giras por el 
rodando 


yermo cielo, 

Vasto, redondo, bien como 
el escudo 

De mis padres! jOh Sol! 
de dénde nacen 

Tus rayos? jDénde, di, 
tiene su fuente 

Tu inagotable luz? Sales 
vestido 

Con sublime beldad, y las 
estrellas 

En el cielo se esconden, y la 
luna 

Triste, p&lida y yerta, se 
sumerge 

De occidenteenel mar. Ta 
solitario 


jOh Sol! 


. mas td joh Sol! en tu 
carrera 
De eterna luz brillante 
Ostentas tu alma faz siempre radiante . . . 
Td riendo sereno, 
Muestras tu frente hermosa 
En las nubes, y el cielo se esclarece. 
jAy! que tus puros fuegos 
En balde lucen, que los ojos ciegos 
De Osidn no los ven mds .. . 
Escasa es la edad yerta, 
Como la claridad de la Luna incierta 
Que brilla entre vapores nebulosos 
Y entre rotos nublados. 


Los vocablos subrayados son adiciones de Marchena: a) Como de mis 


abuelos el brufiido / redondo escudo!; b) Radiante en tu belleza / majestuoso te 
muestras. . . .; c) corridas / las estrellas esconden su cabeza / en las nubes. . . .; 
d) Las luces de la luna obscurecidas. . . .; e) Ti en tanto vas midiendo el amplio 
cielo; f) ,Y quién podra seguir tu inmenso vuelo?; g) Los robles empinados. . . .; 
h) La blanca luna en la celeste esfera. . . .; i) Ostentas tu alma faz. . . .; j) jAy! 
que tus puros fuegos. . . .; k) ya tus cabellos / dorados vaguen bellos / en las 
bermejas nubes de Occidente. . . .; 1) Y sepultado en suefio, en tu sombria / noche, 
no escuchards la lisonjera / voz de la roja aurora. . . . 





Who can be a companion 
of thy course? 

The oaks of the mountains 
fall; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years; the 
ocean shrinks and grows 
again; the moon herself is 
lost in heaven: but thou art 
forever the same, rejoicing 
in the brightness of thy 
course. 


When the world is dark with 
tempests, when thunder 
rolls and lightning flies, 
thou lookest in thy beauty 
from the clouds and laugh- 
est at the storm. But to 
Ossian thou lookest in vain, 
for he beholds thy beams no 
more: whether thy yellow 
hair flows on the eastern 
cloud, or thou tremblest at 
the gates of the west. 


But thou art, perhaps, 
like me, for a season; thy 
years will have an end. 
Thou shalt sleep in thy 
clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning. 


Exult then, O sun, in the 
strength of thy youth! Age 
is dark and unlovely; it is 
like the glimmering light of 
the moon, when it shines 
through broken clouds, and 
the mist is on the hills. 


VARIA 


MARCHENA 
Sepultan en su seno; relu- 
ciente 


Ya menguan y ya crecen 

Ora se calman y ora se em- 
bravecen. 

La blanca luna en la celeste 
esfera 

Se pierde; mas ta joh Sol! 
en tu carrera 

De eterna luz brillante 

Ostentas tu alma faz siempre 
radiante. 

Cuando el mundo oscurece 

La tormenta horrorosa, y 
cruje el trueno, 

Tu, riendo sereno, 

Muestras tu frente hermosa 

En las nubes, y el cielo se 
esclarece. 

jAy! que tus puros fuegos 

En balde lucen, que los ojos 


ciegos 

De Osidn no los ven m4s; ya 
tus cabellos 

Dorados vaguen bellos 

En las bermejas nubes de 
Occidente, 

Ya en las puertas se muevan 
de Oriente. 


Pero también un dia tu ca- 
rrera 

Acaso tendré fin como la 
mia, 

Y sepultado en suefio, en tu 


Noche, no escuchards la li- 
sonjera 

Voz de la roja aurora: 

Sol, en tu juventud gézate 
ahora. 

Escasa es la edad yerta, 

Como la claridad de la Luna 
incierta 

Que brilla entre vapores 
nebulosos 


Y entre rotos nublados. 


{Quién acompafiarte 
En tu carrera puede? Las 
encinas 
Caen en los montes, y los 
montes mismos 
Con el curso incansable de 


Baja, y sube otra ves: hasta 
la luna 

Se pierde a veces en el ancho 
cielo. 

j Mas td por siempre eres el 
mismo y siempre 

En el fulgor de tu inmortal 
carrera 

Te regocijas! 
borrascas 

Oscurecen al mundo, y en 
los montes 

Retumba el trueno pavoroso, 
y vuela 

El vivido relAmpago, ti mi- 
ras 

Sereno entre las nubes, y te 
ries 

De la tormenta. Pero en 
vano miras 

Al triste Osidn, que tus 
divinos rayos 

No veré mds, ya vuelva, y 
resplandezca 

En la nube oriental tu cima 
de oro, 

Ya tiembles en las puertas 
de occidente. 

Mas acaso, cual yo, tan sélo 
existes 

Por tiempo fijo, y tus bri- 
llantes dias 

Liegarén a su fin. Entre 
las nubes, 

Desoyendo la voz de la 
mafiana, 

Te adormirds. 
gézate ahora 

En el fulgor sublime y en la 
fuerza 

De tu edad juvenil. 
grata, oscura 

Es la vejez, como la luz in- 
cierta 

Que da la luna entre rasgada 
nube 

Mientras la niebla envuelve 
los collados. 


Cuando las 


jOh Sol! 


In- 
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La comparacién de textos también revela que no hay suficientes 
analogias para asegurar que Heredia conociese los versos de Marchena 
antes de componer los suyos. Hay un caso, sin embargo, de singular coin- 
cidencia: ambos poetas, en su apéstrofe al sol afiaden un di que no tiene 
correspondencia en el texto inglés: 


jOh Sol! jDedé manando jOh Sol! jde dénde nacen 
En tu inmortal earrera Tus rayos? jDénde, di, tiene su 
Va, di, tu eterno resplandor lucido? fuente 
(Marchena) Tu inagotable luz? 
(Heredia) 


En otra ocasién, Heredia emplea una expresién idéntica a la de 
Marchena: 
4De dé manando En el fulgor de tu inmortal carrera 
En tu inmortal carrera . . . ? (M.) es 


Pero es de notar que el inglés usa las palabras ever y course, que natural- 
mente sugerirfan aquella expresién a cualquier traductor. Es interesante 
ver cudntas veces los dos poetas usan voces de sentido andlogo y cudn 
pocas el mismo vocablo precisamente; el lenguaje de Marchena suele ser 
mds poético, y el de Heredia mas corriente."* 


En los estrechos confines de una traduccién, no podfa Heredia des- 
ahogar su ardiente emocién por el astro del dia. Aunque el poetaadmiraba 
el apéstrofe al sol del “genio sombrfo de Albién,” porque su alma armoni- 
zaba con todas las bellezas de la naturaleza, esta traduccién y otras suyas 
de Osidn fueron mds bien fruto del ocio a que le condenaba su destierro.!” 


6 En las citas que van como ejemplo a continuacién, las de la izquierda son 
de Marchena, las de la derecha de Heredia: 


jOh ti, que luminoso vas rodando... jOh td, quegiras... 
. £De dé manando / va, di, tu... . gDénde, di, tiene su fuente / tu 
eterno resplandor lucido? . . . inagotable luz? .. . 


Los robles empinados / del monte Las encinas caen en los montes .. . 
caen ... 

Los mares irritados / ya menguan y ya. « . el Océano / bajay sube otra vez. . . 

crecen .. . 

7 En noviembre de 1823, Heredia fué acusado de tomar parte en la conspira- 
cién de “Soles y Rayos de Bolivar,” y para evitar la prisién se embarcé hacia los 
Estados Unidos a bordo del bergartin Galazi. El 1° de enero de 1824 dedica 
Heredia la traduccién de un poema de Osidn, La batalla de Lora, a José A. Miralla. 
En la dedicatoria escribe: “(Quizdés jamds hubiera yo intentado penetrar en sus 
misterios al genio sombrio de Albién, si un huracén imprevisto no me hubiera 
arrebatado de los risuefios campos de mi patria a las mdrgenes nublosas del Hud- 
son. Enel encierro casi continuo a que me condena mi poca salud y la rudeza del 
clima . . . he tenido que recurrir a la ya abandonada literatura para que me sea 
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Durante veinte meses, el pobre expatriado habfa sufrido desolacién de 
espfritu y malestar fisico.'* Sus cartas a la madre y a los amigos revelan 
la amargura de esos dfas: “mis amigos por un error funestfsimo quieren 
quitarme la vida, que a tanto equivale querer que pase otro invierno fuera 
de los trépicos. . . . En fin, Sumd. es mi madre . . . y no ha de querer 
condenarme a una muerte lenta y horrible.’ ’* Luego, cuando vuelve 
a contemplar los fulgores del sol tropical y a sentir en su débil cuerpo los 
rayos vivificantes, compone el Himno al sol. En la goleta Chapeur, que 
le lleva a las playas de Méjico, presencia una mafiana la magnificencia del 
sol naciente; es una visién gloriosa. Heredia siente rejuvenecer su cuerpo 
y renovarse su espfritu; necesita desahogarse en un arranque lfrico, y su 
Himno al sol brota entonces esponténeo y ardiente. La inspiracién, que 
le habia abandonado en tierra extrafia,?° acude de los “‘yermos del mar” 
a prestar acento “fiero y sublime” a su voz, y el antes reposado traductor 
osidnico prorrumpe ahora en acentos apasionados ante la belleza del sol 
naciente, que se alza cual “‘pértico espléndido, inmenso, / de oro, pirpura, 
fuego y azul,” y lo saluda con exaltado apéstrofe: “Salve, padre de luz y 
de vida, / centro eterno de fuerza y calor!” Describe a continuacién 
el sol en la primavera, bafiando las llanuras, las montafias altivas, pene- 
trando en las cavernas profundas, y en el corazén mismo del poeta: “Que 
a mi seno desciendes yo pienso / y alto numen despiertas en él.” Y en 
férvido éxtasis pasa de la hermosura del sol a la grandeza de su Creador, 
de quien son pdlidos reflejos el poder y majestad del astrorey. Es ldstima 
que el poeta no haya conclufdo su cdntico al sol con esta plegaria de amor 
y adoracién “al Sefior de los cielos y el mar,” al modo del amable Francisco 


menos insufrible el curso perezoso del tiempo en la ociosidad a que me encuentro 
condenado. . . . Mi admiracién al genio de la naturaleza salvaje . . . me impelié 
a tentar al menos volver en castellano los sublimes acentos de la voz de Cona, y a 
imitacién del mismo Cesarotti, he usado el verso libre como el mds propio del 
asunto y digno de la sencillez y majestad de la epopeya.”” Ed. 1939, t. I, pag. ix. 

18 ;Cuando sopla del norte el viento triste, 
Puede algtin corazén no estar helado? .. . 
El] mundo se adormece inmévil, mudo, 
Y el aire punza, y bajo el filo agudo 
Del hielo afinador centella el cielo. 
Brillante esté a los ojos, pero frio, 
Frio como la muerte. Yo lo admiro, 
Mas no lo puedo amar, porque me mata, 
Y por el sol del trépico suspiro. 

(Placeres de la melancolia, 8.4.) 

19 Carta del 14 de febrero de 1825, ed. 1939, t. II, pags. 172-173. 

2° Heredia describe su falta de inspiracién durante estos afios de destierro en 
su famosa poesia al Nidgara (Junio, 1824): “jOh! cudnto tiempo / en tinieblas 
pas6, sin que mi frente / brillase con su luz!’”’ 
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de Asis." Pero Heredia afiade cuatro versos finales * de ideas y senti- 
mientos ajenos al asunto, que no dejan de revelar la duda y melancolfa que 
amargaban ya su corazén juvenil. 

Afios antes, el sol le habfa inspirado algunas descripciones de singular 
belleza.** Y frecuentes son en todo tiempo sus imagenes del sol, desde 
los dias apasionados de la juventud, cuando compara su alma al “sol 
terrible de su ardiente patria” y la alegria de su corazén a la “radiosa 
lumbre.”’ ** En las nostalgias del destierro halla consuelo en recordar el 
sol patrio,* y en los dias de serenidad y esparcimiento espiritual este mismo 
astro le transporta de la contemplacién de su belleza * a la visién del 
Creador del universo.2”7 En muchas de las ciento treinta poesias de la 
sinfonfa herediana, reluce el sol con todo su esplendor y poder. En la 
mds bella composicién de este triptico, en la suya original Al Sol, la 
mas rica en imagenes, la mds espiritual en interpretacién, confiesa el 
poeta: “Yo te amo, Sol.’”’ Compuso este poema en Cuba, después de 


*1 San Francisco termina su admirable Il Cantico del Sole con un homenaje de 
alabanza y amor: “‘Laudate et benedicite lu mi signore et rengratiate et seruiteli 
cum grande humilitate.”’ 

# | Ah! si acaso pudieron un dia 
Vacilar de mi fe los cimientos 
Fué al mirar sus altares sangrientos 
Circundados por crimen y error. 

*3 De 1820 es su bella descripcién del sol poniente en la poesia En el teocalli de 
Cholula. 

* FE] sol terrible de mi ardiente patria / ha derramado en mi alma borrascosa 
/ su fuego abrasador. . . . (En mi cumpleajios, 1822.) Del Océano / las arenosas 
y desnudas playas / devoradas del sol de mediodia / son la imagen terrible y 
verdadera / de mi agitado corazén. . . . (La Resolucién, 1823.) Arboles bellos 
/ que al soplo de los vientos tempestuosos / sobre mi frente os agitdis, mafiana / 
vendra a lucir el sol en vuestras copas / con gloria y majestad: mas para mi alma / 
no hay unrayodeluz. (Misantropia, 1821.) Y ya del sol el esplendor sublime / 
volviéme a parecer grandioso y bello. . . . (Ausencia y recuerdos, 1822.) Comoal 
mirarte / huyen mis penas, cual la niebla fria / al relucir del sol! El Convite, s.a. 

* iFeliz, Elpino, el que jamas conoce / otro cielo ni sol que el de su patria! 
(A Elpino, 1819.) {Patria adorada! tu favorecida / con el mirar mds grato y la 
sonrisa / de la divinidad! No de tus campos, / me torne a arrebatar el hado fiero. 
/ {Lizeame ay! en tu cielo el sol postrero. La estacién de los nortes, 1822. 

26 Por detrds de los montes enriscados / el almo sol en el sereno cielo / de azul, 
purpura y oro arrebolado, / se alza con magestad: brilla su frente, / y la montafia, 
el bosque, el caserio /relucenalavez. . . . (A Domingo del Monte, 1821.) Cuando 
la calma / reinaba inmévil, y el espejo inmenso / del sol en occidente reflejaba / la 
ardiente imagen en columna de oro / yo en éxtasis feliz la contemplaba. . . . 
Placeres de la melancolia, s.a. 

*7 Tu carro / lanza veloz en la celeste esfera /. . . Vuela, y muestra glorioso 
al universo / el almo Dios que en tu esplendor velado / sin principio ni fin. . . . A 
Domingo del Monte, 1821. 
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febrero de 1821, fecha de su regreso de Méjico.2* La muerte de su padre, 
en octubre de 1820, y su pérdida de salud, entristecieron considerable- 
mente su primera residencia en tierra mejicana,® pero fué para él un 
perfodo decisivo en su desarrollo intelectual y en la formacién de su 
espfritu. La cultura humanfstica que exist{ia alli en tan marcado grado *° 
enriquecié su mente y modelé su inspiracién poética. Algunos afios 
mas tarde, escribe una nueva versién del poema y la publica, con fecha de 
1830, en la segunda edicién de sus poesfas (1832). Muchos son los cam- 
bios que ha introducido, y por lo general felices: manifiesta mayor cuidado 
y precisién, suprime frases y vocablos de mal gusto, y aumenta el nimero 
de heptasflabos de veintidés a veintiséis, ddndole a la silva atin mayor 
gracia y rapidez.* 


28 E] dos de abril de 1819 Heredia se embareé para Méjico con su familia. Su 
padre habfa sido nombrado Alcalde de Crimen de la Audiencia de Méjico. 

29 ;Oh! cudnto en el Andhuac / por tu ardor suspiré! Mi cuerpo helado / mi- 
rébase encorvado / hacia la tumba oscura.”” Después de su regreso a Cuba el 
joven recobra la salud y energia: ‘“Tu, Sol, ti solo / mi vida conservaste: mis 
dolores / cual humo al aquilén desparecieron / cuando en Cuba tus rayos bien- 
hechores / en mi pdlida faz resplandecieron.”’ Al Sol, segin la versién de 1830. 

3° Constltese el articulo de José Maria Chacén y Calvo, “El horacianismo en 
la poesia de Heredia,” en Universidad Catélica Bolivariana, 1941, V1, 238-245. 

1 A continuacién cito las correcciones que Heredia hace en la segunda redac- 
cién; el primer verso es siempre de la versién original: 


... cuando tus rayos Cuando tus rayos 
nos arrojas fogoso Nos arrojas fogoso 
con gloria alzado en la mitad delcielo... Desde tu trono en el desierto cielo . . . 
y me abandono a mil cavilaciones Y me abandono a mil cavilaciones 
de dulce y melancélica ternura . . . De inefable dulzura . . . 
Codictenlo insensatos, Disfruten otros su letal riqueza, 
gozen de su riqueza Y yo contigo mi feliz pobreza .. . 
y yo contigo mi feliz pobreza . . . 

Mi cuerpo débil Mi cuerpo helado 

de tu influjo benéfico privado, Mirdbase encorvado 
y a enfermedad ligado, Hacia la tumba oscura .. . 


Ya se encorvaba hacia la tumba oscura. 
. . el rayo por brotar zumba impa- Ruge el rayo impaciente .. . 
ciente ... 
Respira el mundo paz:el prado y bosque _Respira el mundo paz: bosque y pradera 
en prismas mil tu luz descomponiendo Se ornan de nuevas galas . . . 
se ornan de nuevas galas . . 


Cuando el Eterno Cuando el Eterno 
del turbulento incomprensible caos ... Del primitivo caos . . . 

Yermo triste, Yermo triste 
donde entre horror inméviles reinaban Do inméviles reinaban 
frialdad, silencio, oscuridad . . . Frialdad, silencio, oscuridad . . . 


jOh! jcudn noble al sentir tu nueva Oh! jcudn ardiente, al recibir la vida... 
ere 
. . » y esos planetas, tu inmortal corona, Y esos planetas, tu feliz corona, 
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Breve epopeya del sol, es esta composicién, con bastante de poema 
descriptivo y de meditacién religiosa. En un centenar de versos ha ence- 
rrado todo ese tesoro. Y jamds resoné la voz de Heredia mds fogosa, 
emocionada y espiritual. 

Morser Maria Fines, 8.H.C.J. 

Rosemont College 


LOPE’S EL MAYOR IMPOSIBLE AND BOISROBERT’S 
LA FOLLE GAGEURE 


Amonec the imitations of Lope’s El mayor imposible (1615), only 
Moreto’s No puede ser has received adequate attention.' La folle gageure 
(1653) of Francois le Metel de Boisrobert has frequently been pointed out 
as a translation,’ an imitation,’ or a revision‘ of El mayor imposible. 
Another imitation by Fatouville, La précaution inutile, receives the mere 
comment that it is derived from Lope’s play. 

John Brooks has summarized conveniently the exact criticisms ac- 
corded to El mayor imposible by Hartzenbusch, Ochoa, Cotarelo y Mori, 
von Schack, and Schaeffer, who find the play intrinsically valuable and 
popular in Spain and abroad.* Boisrobert, one of the founders of the 
French Academy, had achieved a reputation as an original dramatist and 
poet before turning to the Spanish theater for models.’ Of his twelve 
plays produced between 1649 and 1657, seven are derived from Tirso, 
Lope, Villegas, Rojas, and Calderén.* La folle gageure merited a second 
edition in 1654,° maintained its popularity on the stage until the end of 


te obedecen tambien: vagos giraban Te obedecen también: raudos giraban 
sin direccién ni freno Sin érbita ni centro 

del espacio en las vastas soledades; Del éter en las vastas soledades. 

y los viera el Creador, abandondélos El Creador soberano sugetélos 

a tu poder, y les pusiste rienda. A tu poder, y les pusiste rienda. 

A tu vasta atraccién los sujetaste, A tu fuerte atraccién los enlazaste, 

y en derredor de ti los contemplaste Y en derredor de ti los obligaste 
seguir furiosos tu inerrable senda ... A que siguiesen inerrable senda . . . 
. . + yaconelrayo, y espantosotrueno Ya con rayo y espantoso trueno 
lance en la tierra su tremenda ira . . . Al mundo lance su terrible ira . . . 


1 Ruth Lee Kennedy, The Dramatic Art of Moreto, Philadelphia, 1932, pp. 
186 ff. 

* Cotarelo y Mori, Obras de Lope de Vega, vol. XII, p. xxviii. 

* Friedrich Otto Tenner, Francois le Metel de Boisrobert als Dramatiker und 
Nachahmer des spanischen Dramas, Leipzig, 1907, p. 57. 

‘Henry Carrington Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century, Baltimore, 1929, Part IV, vol. II, p. 628. 

5 Lancaster, loc. cit. 

* El mayor imposible of Lope de Vega Carpio, Tucson, 1934, p. 7. 

7 Lancaster, op. cit., Part V, p. 69. 
8 Ibid. 
* Emil Magne, Le plaisant Abbé de Boisrobert, Paris, 1909, p. 475. 
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the century,’® and inspired in its turn two Dutch and four German 
translations." 

The purpose of this paper is to clarify the exact relationship between 
Lope’s comedy and Boisrobert’s imitation by presenting Boisrobert’s 
estimate of his debt and contribution, by comparing the two plays them- 
selves, and by revising Boisrobert’s estimate of his accomplishment. 


I 


In his Advis au Lecteur, Boisrobert announces the source of his comedy 
and explains wherein he has excelled Lope: “Quoi que la gloire de 
Vinvention soit deué au fameux Autheur Espagnol d’ov j’ai tiré le sujet 
de cette comedie, je pretens toutefois, si elle mérite quelque louange, que 
j’y dois prendre quelque part, puisque non seulement j’en ai retranché 
toutes les choses importunes superfliies, qui faisoient peine A l’esprit, mais 
que je pense encore en avoir rectifier plusieurs autres qui faisoient autant 
de peine au jugement. Sil te plaist, Lecteur, te donner la peine de lire 
cette comedie dans |’Espagnol, sous le titre qui lui est donné, du plus 
grande impossible, tu m’advoiieras que je n’ai pas fait un petit effort de 
l’avoir en quinze jours si proprement habillée a la Francoise, & le Frippier 
ne te paroistra peut-estre pas moins adroit que le Tailleur. J’ai mis la 
scéne a Londres qui estoit A Naples, & j’ai creu qu’il seroit mieux sceant 
de gager et de railler en liberté devant une Contesse de Pembroc qui 
entendoit raillerie, & qui avoit la reputation d’aimer la galanterie & les 
belles choses, que devant une grande Reine 4 qui on devoit plus de respect, 
& qui ne devoit pas permettre tant de familiarité.” It will be noticed 
that Boisrobert claims only to have simplified the plot, changed the 
scene and the principal personages, and turned El mayor imposible into a 
French version. 


II 


In the following comparison of the two plays, the first column furnishes 
a complete resumé of Lope’s play, with an indication by parentheses of 
Boisrobert’s omissions. The second column harmonizes the variants and 
additions inserted by Boisrobert. 


EL MAYOR IMPOSIBLE LA FOLLE GAGEURE 
Cuaracrers: La Reina Antonia La Comtesse de Pembroc. 
Diana dama Diane, Amante de Lidament. 
Celia criada Lise, Suivante de Diane. 
Albano caballero Acaste, Ami de Lidament. 
Feniso Valere, Ami de Telame & Amou- 
reux de Diane. 
Roberto Telame, Le frére jaloux de Diane. 


1° Tenner, op. cit., p. 177. 
4 Cotarelo y Mori, loc. cit. 
3 La Folle Gageure ou les divertissemens de la contesse de Pembroc, Paris, 1653. 
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(El Almirante) 
Lisardo 
Ramén lacayo 
Fulgencio viejo 
Misicos 
(El Rey de Aragén) 
(Un paje) 
Criados 

Scene: Naples 


Act I 

Queen Antonia (attempting to 
overcome her illness of quartan 
fever) is holding an academy in 
which original poetry is recited, rid- 
dles are propounded, and set ques- 
tions are answered ingeniously. A 
poem composed by Roberto leads 
the Queen to propose “the greatest 
impossibility” as a question for the 
company to decide. After listen- 
ing to other impossibilities, the 
Queen states that the greatest one 
is that of guarding a woman if she 
does not wish to be guarded. 
Roberto disagrees with the Queen, 
citing the ease with which he is pro- 
tecting his sister, Diane. 


The Queen secretly requests Li- 
sardo to prove Roberto wrong by 
making love to his perfectly guarded 
sister. 


Lisardo enlists the aid of his 
lackey, Ramén, in his plot against 
Roberto. 


Roberto explains his predica- 
ment to Fulgencio and orders the 
doubting old servant to take extra 
precautions in guarding the house. 


Diana notices her brother’s pre- 
occupation and learns the reason 
for it from Fulgencio. She is an- 


Lidament, Amoureux de Diane. 
Philipin, Valet fourbe de Lidament. 
Tomire, Vieux valet de Telame. 
Une Chanteuse. 


Deux Gardes, Qui viellent Diane. 
London 


Act I 


Valere’s poem prompts the Count- 
ess to propose this topic. 


Lidament makes this statement. 


Lidament openly offers to prove 
Telame wrong and bets 1,000 
Jacobus with him. The Countess 
secretly promises to pay Lida- 
ment’s expenses. 
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noyed by Roberto’s presumption 
and decides to disprove his conten- 
tion that a girl can be guarded. 


Celia announces that a Flemish 
merchant wishes to see Diana. 
Ramén, disguised as a merchant, 
offers various articles to Diana, who 
chooses a picture of Lisardo which 
Ramén cleverly tries to conceal. 
Diana surrenders a picture of her- 
self in payment, realizing that the 
pretended merchant is Lisardo’s 
emissary. Diana asks Ramén to 
return in a different costume the 
next day. 


Act Il 


Lisardo reports the progress of 
his affair to the Queen, confessing 
that he has fallen in love with Diana 
because of her picture. Ramén 


outlines the strategem by which he 


will enter Roberto’s house and be in 
a position to admit Lisardo. The 
Queen promises the six Spanish 
horses and samples of the Admiral’s 
signature required for the decep- 
tion. The Queen offers a reward 
of 6,000 escudos to Ramén if he is 
successful. 


Roberto has found Lisardo’s 
picture in Diana’s bed and requests 
Fulgencio to double his precau- 
tions, keeping the door locked at all 
times, patrolling the garden, and 
admitting absolutely no male to the 
house. 


Roberto accuses Diana of re- 
ceiving Lisardo’s attentions, but 
she insists that Celia found the uni- 
dentified picture on the way home 
from church. A crier announces a 
reward for the return of the “lost” 
picture, which Fulgencio discovers 


Philipin promises to return the 
same evening. 


The Countess will borrow horses 
from the Dutch Ambassador. Te- 
lame supplies the signatures. 

The reward of 20 Jacobus arouses 
Philipin, who has not been paid for 
six years. 
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to be the one now in Roberto’s pos- 
session. Diana upbraids Roberto 
for his unfounded suspicions. 


Fulgencio announces the arrival 
of D. Pedro [Ramén in disguise } 
with a gift of six horses for Roberto 
from the Admiral. Roberto wel- 
comes Ramén and, accepting a 
forged letter at face value, arranges 
to lodge him in his house. 


Diana discovers in her gift from 
the Admiral a letter from Lisardo 
asking permission to see her se- 
cretly. She agrees to see him and 
confesses to Celia that she is in love 
with Lisardo. 


Lisardo tells Albano about his 
genuine love for Diana, and Albano 
offers his assistance in deceiving 
Roberto. Ramén reveals to them 
the next step in his plan. Lisardo 
and Albano will both get into one 
very roomy suit and pretend to be 
porters delivering Ramén’s lug- 
gage. At the proper moment Ra- 
mén will put out the light with 
which the guards might discover 
the awkwardness of the porter. 
After delivering the luggage, Al- 
bano will leave the house and Li- 
sardo will remain inside. 


Diana, Roberto, and Feniso are 
having dinner in the garden. Ro- 
berto, overtaxed with the cares of 
guarding his sister, engages her to 
Feniso. 


Fulgencio lets Albano out of the 
house. 


Celia informs Lisardo and Ra- 
mén that Diana wants Lisardo to 
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Philipin offers to take a furnished 
house nearby. 


Philipin asks Diane whether she 
will receive Lidament. 


Act IV 


Lidament will be inside the trunk 
delivered by Acaste in the guise of 
& porter. 


Philipin releases Lidament from 
the trunk. Lidament gives Lise a 
diamond for her help thus far. 
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wait for her at the fountain in the 
garden. 


Ramén displays an interest in 
Celia. 


Feniso leaves and Roberto ac- 
companies him to the gate to check 
on Fulgencio’s precautions. 


Celia locks the garden gate pre- 
paratory to Diana’s bathing. Li- 
sardo emerges from his hiding place 
to meet Diana and declares his love 
to her. Diana proposes that Li- 
sardo spend the night in her room 
(in an oratory near her bed. She 
has Lisardo wear Celia’s clothing to 
enter the house unobtrusively). 


Acr III 

Lisardo has been hiding in 
Diana’s bedroom for seven days 
when he is observed by a servant. 
Lisardo, with his face masked, 
forces his way past the guards, 
threatening them with a pair of 
pistols. 


Fulgencio is distressed and Ro- 
berto is completely downcast, real- 
izing his mistake in thinking that 
he could guard his sister. 

Roberto angrily berates Diana 
for her conduct and even thinks of 
killing her, until she accuses him of 
having designs on her property. 


Diana asks to be taken to a 
convent that evening. Roberto 
agrees. 


(Feniso and Roberto appear be- 
fore the Queen to ask her permis- 
sion for Diana’s marriage. She 
grants her permission provided 
Diana is willing. Upon their de- 
parture, Lisardo reports his success 


Diane will remain in the garden to 
enjoy the fresh air. 


Act V 

Lidament has been in Diane’s 
room overnight. 
Lise prepares Lidament’s similar 
escape by mentioning to Tomire her 
dream of a “‘vision”’ in the form of a 
cavalier. 


Philipin tries to pacify Telame. 
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to the Queen. Ramén enters ex- 
citedly to announce the sudden 
arrival in Naples of the King of 
Aragén, thereby curing the Queen 
of her fever and earning the 20,000 
ducats offered for her cure.) 


Ramén, still playing the part of 
D. Pedro, pretends to become vio- 
lently ill and attracts so completely 
the attention of Fulgencio and the 
guards that Diana and Celia are 
able to slip out the gate unobserved. 
Lisardo, in disguise, meets them, 
also in disguise, ontside of the gate 
and all start toward Lisardo’s 
house. They run into Roberto and 
Feniso who help Lisardo escort the 
girls, believing them to be married 
women who have occupied Li- 
sardo’s attention for some time. 


(The Queen summons Ramén to 
reward him for curing her, but gives 
him a draft on the banks of Flan- 
ders. Lisardo announces the real 
arrival of the Admiral and the 
Prince of Aragén, who honors 
Ramén’s draft.) 


Roberto and Feniso return to 
the Queen. All listen to the com- 
plete story of the impossibility of 
guarding a woman. 


Lisardo and Diana will marry. 
Ramén and Celia will marry. 
Roberto confesses his error. 
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Philipin tricks the guards into leav- 
ing the gate to look for a diamond 
ring he claims to have lost. Phi- 
lipin leads the women to Lidament. 


Telame and Valere learn the true 
story of what has happened from 
Tomire. Valere no longer wishes 
to marry Diane. Acaste, a Lieu- 
tenant of the Guards of the Queen, 
asks Telame and Valere to follow 
him to the home of the Countess. 


The Countess gives Philipin and 
Lise 1,000 écus, Telame gives them 
the six horses, and Lidament gives 
Philipin his winnings ef 1,000 Jaco- 
bus in addition to his back wages, 
and will make Philipin his squire. 


LanGuaGE: Despite the scrupulous parallelism in plot and the duplica- 
tion of characters in these two comedies, at no time does Boisrobert resort 
to a translation of El mayor imposible. The following passages represent 
Boisrobert’s greatest verbal faithfulness to Lope’s text: 
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Lisardo’s letter to Diana.'* 


Diana hermosa; las asperezas de 
tu zeloso hermano, mas dirigidas a 
sustentar su opinion, que procurar 
tu remedio, me obligan a solicitar 
con industria lo que fuera impossi- 
ble de otra suerte; a tu retrato di 
lugar en el alma, y para hablarte 
hize que esse astuto criado mio 
fingiesse venir de Espafia con esse 
presente; dale la orden que te pa- 
rezca mas aproposito, que yo para 
ser tuyo, pondre mi vida a tantos 
peligros como la fortuna quisiere, 
hasta que seas mia. 
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Lidament’s letter to Diane.“ 


Adorable Diane, la rigueur in- 
iuste que votre frere continiie d’exer- 
cer opiniastrement contre vous, m’a 
obligé de rechercher cette industrie, 
pour vous faire connestre |’amour 
veritable que j’ay pour vous, quoy 
qu’elle ne soit née que d’une feinte, 
si vous desirez vous tirer d’op- 
pression, suivez les conseils de ce 
valet subtil & fidelle, qui sans 
blesser vostre honneur, trouvera le 
moyen de vous faire voir |’original 
d’un portrait que vous avez bien 
voulu souffrir, & croyez que pour 
arriver a cette gloire, ie hazarderay 
librement ma vie. 


The Queen’s reaction to Roberto’s poem: 


Buenas por mi vida son, 
masjcomo dizes Roberto 
que dexar de ser hermosa 

es impossible, pues vemos 
que la edad tan presto acaba 
la hermosura con el tiempo, 
ya consumiendo la luz 

de los ojos, ya cubriendo 

la purpura de los labios, 

ya dando plata al cabello? 


The Countess’ reaction to Valere’s poem: ** 


Sa beauté n’est donc pas une beauté mortelle, 
Mais pour durer tousiours quel privilege a-t’elle? 
Une chose impossible? hé quoy, voyons nous pas 
Que la vieillesse suit la ieunesse 4 grands pas, 

Que le temps affamé de ses propres ouvrages, 
Devore & destruit tout, iusqu’aux plus beaux visages? 
Les void on pas sujets 4 divers accidens? 

On void flestrir le teint, on void noircir les dents, 
On void ce vermillon qui sur leur bouche esclatte; 
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Monter iusqu’a leurs yeux qu’il teint en escarlatte, 
Enfin ces cheveux d’or des galans estimez, 
Sont avecque le temps en argent transformez. 


Boisrobert’s procedure throughout the play is that of repeating in his own 
version the central thought of each passage in Lope’s original, frequently 
elaborating upon Lope’s theme. The only case of absolute linguistic 
independence on the part of Boisrobert occurs in the second scene of the 
first act of La folle gageure, when Telame proposes to the company a riddle 
which is quite different from Albano’s riddle in El mayor imposible. 


II! 


On the basis of the changes introduced by him, Boisrobert claims to be 
as ‘“‘skillful’’ as Lope de Vega in the handling of this play. Let us examine 
Boisrobert’s five direct references to his own originality to determine 
whether his claim to superiority is justified. 1) J’en at retranché les 
choses importunes et superflues: Boisrobert eliminates the Queen’s quartan 
fever (and, necessarily, the sudden cure accomplished by Ramén) and 
Lisardo’s exchanging clothing with Celia. We shall see later that it is 
precisely the omission of quartan fever that compels Boisrobert to substi- 
tute a countess for the Queen. The second omission is completely 
trivial. 2) J’at rectifié les choses qui faisaient peine au jugement: Bois- 
robert’s arrangement of admitting Lidament to the house inside a trunk 
is far more logical than Lope’s plan, but Philipin’s ruse for disalarming 
the guards preparatory to Diane’s escape is distinctly inferior to Ramén’s. 
It must be admitted that Boisrobert’s innovations are not consistently in 
the direction of logicality. 3) J’at mis la scéne 4 Londres qui était a 
Naples: This change of scene lends no advantage to the French play and 
does involve one disadvantage. When Diana wishes to see Lisardo alone 
in the garden, her brother is effectively barred by her expressed intention 
of bathing. In the French version, Lise has to lock the garden gate to 
guarantee privacy for Diane who intends to enjoy the fresh air. This 
change of scene necessitates Diane’s offering a much weaker excuse for 
remaining in the garden and running a greater risk of detection. 4) J’at 
cru qu’il serait mieux . . . de gager et de railler devant une Contesse . . . : 
Boisrobert substitutes the Countesse of Pembroke for the Queen because 
in general the events of this comedy should not be inspired by and un- 
folded before such a high personage. But Boisrobert overlooks the fact 
that this Queen is suffering from quartan fever, for which the accepted 
cure was diversion *’ or shock.’* Since the Queen herself initiates this 
amusing action with the hope of alleviating her illness, there can be no 
question of disrespectfulness on the part of the courtiers. Even Ramén 
can not be termed disrespectful in applying his novel eure for the Queen’s 


17 John Brooks, op. cit., p. 135. 
18 Ibid. 
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malady. 5) Je lat habillée 4 la Francaise: In regard to language alone 
has Boisrobert given a French “garb” to Lope’s play. In all other 
respects Boisrobert’s free translation is no more French than his Spanish 
original. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusions that the French comedy is a 
very free translation, scene by scene, of the Spanish play and that Bois- 
robert’s Advis au Lecteur exaggerates the importance of the changes 
introduced and slights his accomplishment as a free translater. 


Wituram H. Boxunine 
University of Delaware 





REVIEWS 


Obras completas de Don Benito Pérez Galdés. Introduccién, biograffa, 
bibliograffa, notas y censo de personajes galdosianos, por Federico 
Carlos Séinz de Robles. 6 vols. M. Aguilar, Madrid, 1941 (I-IV), 
1942 (V—VI): xciv + 1603, 1722, 1831, 1903, 2043, 2168 pages.' 

So rare had Galdés items become of late in the book market that, in 
spite of the appearance in Hispanic America of single and separate volumes 
of the Episodios and selected titles from among the Novelas, an edition of 
his Obras completas was bound to find a welcome. Yet a deluxe, gift 
edition of any of the “‘classics” usually falls outside the interest of literary 
scholars—historians and critics alike. And the physical qualities of this 
latest set, edited by the “‘subdirector de la Biblioteca y del Museo de 
Madrid,”’ place it unequivocally in this class of publication: its very thin 
but almost perfectly opaque paper of fine quality Bible stock; its full 
double-columned 11,363 pages of small but sharply clear print; its rich 
semi-flexible red leather binding with gold lettering, the head of Galdés 
embossed on the spine and his signature in gold on the front outside cover 
of each volume; its ornamental end papers and the two-colored stencil 
painting on all top, front and bottom edges. Fortunately the size (c.7 
x 54% X 2 inches) and the weight (average less than two pounds each) 
of the volumes are uniformly moderate. But there are other qualities 
which make this edition extremely valuable and force it upon the atten- 
tion of every Galdés scholar, however much one may miss the sturdy 
backbone binding and generally less perishable features of more usable 
books. 

Although far from containing all the literary work of Galdés, this 
edition is the most nearly complete yet published. The uncollected 
journalistic writings are still missing, as is also the long-awaited corre- 
spondence. Less understandable is the unpardonable absence of all mate- 
rial from the first seven volumes of Alberto Ghiraldo’s so-called Obras 
inéditas of Galdés, volumes which Sdinz lists in his “Bibliograffa galdo- 
siana’”’ (although without naming either editor or series) and which it 
would not have been difficult for him to know at first hand. Neverthe- 
less, the edition brings together more of Galdés’ own writings than has 
ever been assembled before. Besides the 46 Episodios nacionales (I-III) 
and the 31 Novelas (IV—VI), there are: a) 11 Cuentos (VI), which include 
the three first collected in book form in 1890 and printed with La Sombra, 
the seven that appeared with Torquemada en la hoguera, and the elusive 
La novela en el tranvia, which neither Galdés nor any later editor ever 


1 Porrda Hnos. y Cia. in México, D. F. sells the set for 420 pesos. Gabriel 
Molina has listed an “ejemplar en perfecto estado’’ for 500 pesetas. 
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included among his Obras completas; b) the 24 known and extant dramatic 
texts (VI), including the Antén Caballero, which the Quintero brothers 
had completed and renamed, and Un joven de provecho, which Sdinz mis- 
takenly describes as “inédita’’ (I, xcii; VI, 521),? and c) some three 
hundred pages of Misceldnea (VI). In this last group are found Galdés’ 
own collection (1906) of articles entitled Memoranda, his Ateneo lecture 
on Madrid called Guta espiritual de Espaita which was read for the blind 
author in 1915 by D. Serafin Alvarez Quintero and printed the same 
year with the novel La razén de la sinrazén, and the entire contents of 
Ghiraldo’s four latest volumes of “inédita,”* with the exception of two 
short articles included earlier among the Cuentos.* Each volume has its 
own index, but there is none for the set as a whole. 

Of the accuracy of the textual transcripts it is impossible to judge. 
The reviewer has noted very few typographical or other errors, all too 
trivial to mention, but the whole problem of authenticity must remain, 
at least for the present, untouched for two fundamental reasons. First, 
this is not a critical edition in the meaning held by modern scholarship. 
Sainz nowhere discusses the text, the editions or printings copied or used 
as a basic text or in any other way; editorial problems do not seem to have 
existed or at least he did not choose to discuss them. In the second place, 
the whole matter of Galdés’ own and final text—his plan, arrangement, 
language, style, deletions and editions from the first manuscript copy 
through the last revised printing—has never been studied, as have, for 
example, many of the works of Balzac in a number of Chicago and Prince- 
ton investigations.® 

Another interesting and valuable feature of this edition is the collec- 
tion of pictorial illustrations. The frontispiece of each volume is a full- 
page photograph, three of them of Galdés himself, one of the Retiro 


? See H. Chonon Berkowitz, ‘‘Un joven de provecho: an Unpublished Play by 
B. Pérez Galdés,” in PMLA, 1935, L, 828-898. [Introductory study, text, notes 
and critical commentary. ] 

*Crénica de Madrid, Toledo (su historia y su leyenda), Viajes y fantasias, 
Memorias de un desmemoriado. There is no doubt that Sdinz used these volumes 
of Ghiraldo, for a) in the Crénica he prints the same 27 articles Ghiraldo took from 
La Nacién (cf. H. Chonon Berkowitz, “Galdés’ Literary Apprenticeship,” in HR, 
1935, III, 21, n. 68); 6) in Toledo he follows the reading, paragraphing, etc., of 
Ghiraldo’s text and not that of the Galdés original in the Revista de Espafia, 1870, 
III: Vol. XIII, pp. 209-239, and Vol. XV, pp. 62-93; and c) in Viajes y fantasias he 
follows the title with which Ghiraldo christened the volume. 

* These two articles, El Verano and Junio simbélico (in Ghiraldo’s Vol. IX, 
Viajes y fantasias), are not “inédita’”’ at all but republications with altered titles 
of Theros, which Galdés himself included in the La Sombra volume in 1890, 
and Junio, published also by the author himself in book form with Torquemada 
en la hoguera in 1889. 

‘See E. Preston Dargan and Bernard Weinberg, The Evolution of Balzac’s 
“Comédie humaine,” University of Chicago Press [1942], pp. 424-425. 
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monument (II), another of Enrique Borrdés as the Conde de Albrit in 
El Abuelo (V) and the last of Marfa Guerrero as Augusta in Realidad (VI). 
The three pictures of Galdés show him in his middle and most productive 
years (I, IV) and in his old age just before he became blind (III). In the 
first volume, besides a “‘Dibujo al natural de V. Macho” of ‘‘Don Benito 
esperando la cena,”’ which shows the head of an old man with eyes 
concealed behind dark glasses, there are five examples of Galdés’ own 
drawing: 1) “Dibujos de maja y mano” (xv); 2) an “Ex libris” design for 
Trafalgar (xxxv); 3) a “Dibujo alusivo al Invierno’”’ (xlix); and 4) and 
5) two sketches entitled “Dibujo escenogrdfico”’ (Ixxv, lxxxv). Also in 
Volume I there are three facsimile reproductions, two of Galdés’ hand- 
writing and one of corrected printer’s proof, which show a carefulness and 
suggest a concern for style seldom attributed to him. Perhaps, in spite 
of his enormous literary output, he did not always write so a vuela pluma 
as has commonly been supposed; or, if so, he seems to have turned back 
and reread, corrected and revised. 

Although this edition has no apparatus criticus, it does contain a 
number of editorial contributions as announced on the title-page. The 
preliminary material of Volume I comprises the Introduccién, Biografia 
and Bibliografia. The first is a brief general critica cordial (v—viii) of a 
warm admirer who brings forward the authoritative approbation of critics 
like Gonzdlez Blanco, Menéndez y Pelayo, Pérez de Ayala and Arthur L. 
Owen, whom Sdinz mistakenly considers an Englishman. Here, and 
throughout, Sdinz shows a tendency to indulge in lush verbiage and in 
Unamunesque wordplay.® 

The biographical part in ten sections (viii-lxxxvi) appears to lean 
heavily on “Clarfn,” Antén del Olmet and Garcia Carrafa, Rafael de 
Mesa, don Benito’s own Memorias, and information inferred from Galdés’ 
miscellaneous writings, as well as on personal recollections and those of 
others and on the hearsay of Galdés’ friends and acquaintances. Syn- 
thetic descriptions of the Madrid of Galdés’ day, of “his’’ Toledo and of 
conditions both journalistic and theatrical in the capital are threaded 
into biographical facts, which in turn are not clearly separated from sur- 
mise and even fancy. Sdinz confesses he can throw little light on the 
three great mysteries of D. Benito’s life: his forgetfulness of his native 
land, his family relations, and his “vida amorosa.” Of the last, beyond 
assuring us that Galdés was, according to “la fama, bastante faldero”’ 
(xli), he can only assert that ‘‘amé muchas veces, amé epidérmicamente, 
amé6 a mujeres de nombres cualesquiera y de condiciones sociales dis- 
tintas” (xlii). Of Galdés’ extensive travels no galdosiano would fail to 
agree that “no fueron viajes para asimilar,’’ but Sdéinz presents no evi- 
dence whatever for the further statement that “fueron viajes para pre- 


*E.g.:“. . . el propio D. Benito, en fuerza de crear y crear seres—de crearlos 
y de creerlos . . . lleg6a .. .” (xiii). See also the play on parecer and aparecer 
(xli) and on afeccién, aficién and defeccién (xliii). 
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sumir”’ (xxxix). A proper evaluation of Sdinz’s biographical sketch can 
be made comparatively and no doubt much more accurately when the 
two other biographies already done independently by Professors H. C. 
Berkowitz and Joaquin Casalduero become available.’ Meanwhile, it is 
doubtless safe to say that the present political situation in Spain may 
account for the absence of any mention of anti-clericalism, for the rather 
acrid discussion of the English in Las Palmas during Galdés’ boyhood 
(xi), for the extensive explanation of the success of Electra (Ixx—lxxii), 
and for both deprecating and attempting to explain away Galdés’ political 
liberalism by making him more “patriota” than “republicano” (Ixx vii). 

The “Bibliograffa”’ lists no work of Galdés not already well known, at 
least by title, unless it be the play Un joven de provecho mentioned above, 
and possibly La novela en el tranvia, which is now incorporated, and the 
Academy Discurso de ingreso, which is not. This discurso is a valuable 
document in Galdés’ literary creed and for some time has been very hard 
to come by. One wonders why Sainz left it out. On the other hand, of 
the sixty-eight items called “obras acerca de Galdés,” at least eighteen 
are not named in other well known and accessible bibliographical lists. 
The file as a whole, however, is far from complete, even if we except the 
intentionally omitted ‘“‘artfculos periodisticos de mera informacién o de 
consideraciones vulgares’’ (xcii), and will have to be augmented from a 
variety of other sources. The selection seems to have been hit or miss, 
without any evident criterion. Sdinz has been particularly neglectful 
of American research and critical studies and especially in periodical 
literature, failing to cite anything by Casalduero, by del Rio, or by War- 
shaw (except a school text), nothing by Berkowitz printed in the United 
States, and nothing at all by Onfs or Barja. Owen’s Hispania article is 
misdated, and Kercheville’s name is misspelled. 

The “Notas” promised on the title-page are brief (144 to 4 pages) 
critical commentaries, one of them preceding each of the Novelas. They 
are suggestive, sometimes penetrating, but seem to be intended chiefly 
to orient the novitiate reader; they often quote other critics and are 
mainly an unoriginal but discreet résumé of already well-known opinion. 
A last and longer Nota (7 pp.) precedes the plays, recording a) Galdés’ 
own dramatic work—his early disappointments, his long absence from the 
theater and finally his late series of many successes and few failures; 
b) the dramatic adaptations of five of his novels by other playwrights; 
and c) extensive passages from the criticisms of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
“‘Clarin,” Cejador, Pérez de Ayala and Gutiérrez Gamero. 

The editor’s most original and valuable contribution is unquestion- 
ably the ‘‘censo de personajes galdosianos,”’ printed in two sections, the 
Episodios census completing Volume III and that of the ‘“Novelas, 
cuentos y teatro” forming the last section of Volume VI. It is to be 


? Professor Casalduero’s Vida y obra de Galdés has just come from the Losada 
press in Buenos Aires. 
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regretted that Sdinz chose to divide the results of his work in two lists, 
but one can overlook the consequent inconvenience and the inadequate 
cross references * in admiration and appreciation of the total accomplish- 
ment. Some twenty years ago the amigos de Galdés agreed upon a 
cooperative work of this kind which never came off. Now Sinz gives us 
a one-man job, accomplished as he says (III, 1382) in four months—an 
almost incredible feat, for the two censos list ‘“‘cerca de ocho mil persona- 
jes’ (I, vi) from over a hundred titles and fill no less than 839 of the 
edition’s very full pages. 

Sdinz modestly calls each list an “ensayo de un censo”’ (III, 1381; 
VI, 1777) on the ground that a few omissions may be discovered, but he 
insists that he has not intentionally omitted any character—fictional or 
historical or even mythical, neither those that take part in the work nor 
those merely referred to. And a few specimen checks have revealed a 
greater degree of completeness than might have been suspected. A 
comparison of the entries under the letter A in the Episodios census with 
the work done by Dr. Glenn R. Barr a few years ago at Wisconsin °* dis- 
closes only two omissions: Padre Agrages (Napoleén en Chamartin) and 
Pepet Armengol (Un voluntario realista). And a check of the characters 
in Tormento and La de Bringas against index files in the reviewer’s pos- 
session shows the indisputable omission of only two named characters: 
Ramén Pez and Juan de Pipaén. 

The procedure ** Sdéinz uses with each character is interesting. A 
typographical symbol before the name classifies the character as fictional, 
historical, ete. After the name only occasionally does an identification 
appear; rather has Sdinz chosen to let Galdés speak for himself, and a 
selected textual passage is quoted, sometimes more than one, and often 
at great length. At the end the titles of all the works in which the 
character appears are listed, each with one page reference. Since the 
references are to the present edition, this in itself lends the set an indis- 
pensability of which Sdéinz himself is frankly aware (III, 1383; VI, 1779). 

This procedure thus attempts to give the consultant still another kind 
of completeness, the Galdosian biobibliography, so to speak, of each 
character. From this the several omissions revealed by the reviewer’s 
sampling checks are Amaranta (Zl 19 de marzo . . .), los Arrieta (Ver- 
gara, La de los tristes destinos), and five members (Diego, Gil, Gonzalo, 
Leoncio, Rodrigo) of the Anstirez clan (Narvdez); the Tormento reference 


® Cross references from the Novelas, etc., to the Episodios seem to be more 
satisfactory than those from the Episodios to the other list: e.g.: Montoria, 
Candiola; Torquemada, the Miquis brothers Alejandro and Augusto, Mauro 
Requejo. 

*A Census of the Characters of the “‘Episodios Nacionales” of Benito Pérez 
Galdés, University of Wisconsin, 1937. Typescript Ph.D. thesis. 

1° Partially discussed in ‘‘Advertencia” and “‘Indicaciones’”’ (III, 1381-1385; 
VI, 1777-1781). 
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for Canencia, Alejandro Miquis, Mufioz y Nones, and Prim; and the 
La de Bringas reference for Alfonsito Bringas, the Marqués de Ficar, 
Garcia Grande, Noe and Novaliches. A more serious omission, although 
not one that Sdinz himself would disclaim, is that of a complete or a 
critically selected pagination for the fictional biographies, sketches, por- 
traits, etc. This seriously lessens the reference value of the censos, as 
does the failure to record as complete an identification as possible for 
each character." Nicknames are regularly listed only for characters 
whom the author first presented thus; others are given only occasionally 
and not systematically. 

That errors and omissions of varying magnitude will continue to crop 
out as the volumes are used almost goes without saying.” Dissatisfaction 
may well become general with the small handful of page references and 
even with the principle of merely quoting a few bits of what Galdés wrote 
about each character and thus avoiding the problem of study and 
synthesis. Nevertheless, Sdinz has undertaken and completed a monu- 
mental task that long needed to be done for Galdés and that ranks with 
Patterson’s work for Zola, Philip’s for Dickens and the other Routledge 
volumes on Thackeray, Scott, George Eliot and others '* and with the 
Répertoire de la Comédie humaine de Honoré de Balzac by Anatole Cerfberr 
and Jules Christophe.“ In number of listings Sdinz has outstripped 
them all, almost quadrupling the two thousand character entries of the 
longest of them, the Balzac census. 

The importance and value of Galdés’ characters in comparison with 
other components and aspects of his literary art has long been a common- 
place in Galdés criticism and commentaries, as is also the fact that many 
of his characters have lived in as many as three to ten different books, 
over a long period of years, in their creator’s mind. Yet no work on 
D. Benito and his creatures has been done like that of Miss Preston’s 
Balzac’s Reappearing Characters.“ Perhaps it could not be done, cer- 


" As Barr puts it (see above, note 9): “. . . including physical, moral and 
social traits, province and origin or residence, age and occupation. The part that 
they play... .” 

1 Among those noted for some of the most prominent characters in the first 
series of Episodios, a few examples are: Lord Gray (a serious factual error), Duque 
de Arién (incorrect identification), Juan de Dios Arréiz (incomplete in identifica- 
tion and part played), Amaranta (important omissions). 

13 London publisher George Routledge and Sons, Limited, represented in New 
York by E. P. Dutton and Co. and latterly by H. W. Wilson Co. See also Alex. J. 
Philip, A Dickens Dictionary, 2d ed., London, Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 1928. 

™ Paris, 1887; 1893; last printing, 1925 (see W. H. Royce, A Balzac Bibliog- 
raphy, University of Chicago Press [1929], pp. 51-52, No. 289). 

4 The original English title of the University of Chicago dissertation, subse- 
quently done into French: see E[thel] Preston, Recherches sur la technique de 
Balzac. Le retour systématique des personnages dans la “Comédie humaine,” Paris, 
1926. (See Royce, op. cit., pp. 173-174, No. 1067.) Workin Progress, May, 1941 
(Bulletin No. 19A) listed (p. 123, No. 4480aa) a Johns Hopkins dissertation by A. 
Oyarzdbal entitled The Reappearing Characters in the Works of Galdés. 
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tainly not easily without such a reference tool as Sdinz has now provided. 
If his censos serve no other purpose than as a guide to a more complete 
understanding of Galdés’ characters and of the autor de sus dias, they will 
have solidly established their worth. 


Wituram H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas 


Vida y obra de Galdés (1843-1920). Por Joaquin Casalduero. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Losada, 8.A., 1943: 181 pages. 


Asked in 1913 to explain the genesis of his Celia en los Infiernos, 
Galdés could only reply that he had no explanation and, moreover, that 
he was puzzled at the glibness with which other authors spoke about the 
origin and development of their works.' Years before he had made a 
similar statement to Clarin when pressed for a description of his creative 
process. He asserted, for example, that his novels following Trafalgar 
had come into being “de una manera . . . inconsciente.”* And almost 
to the very end of his life Galdés insisted that the quid divinum which 
distinguishes the artist must forever remain an inscrutable phenomenon. 
Even in retrospect he was able to describe the origin of his first novel, 
La Fontana de Oro, only in the vaguest terms: “Un impulso maquinal, 
que brotaba de lo mds hondo de mi ser, me moviéd a este trabajo. . . .” * 

Professor Casalduero’s study ‘ is an attempt to discover the secret of 
Galdés’ creative process and to interpret his vision of life. In a sense he 
derives the latter from the former, as is perhaps inevitable. It is not a 
work of erudition, analysis or evaluation; it is largely expository and 
interpretative. To accomplish this the author has seemingly adopted 
the method of inductive reasoning, not permitting himself to be influenced 
by what others, including Galdés himself, may have stated in this con- 
nection implicitly or explicitly. He has scrutinized Galdés’ works with 
a view to discovering their internal unity, the development of the author’s 
perception of Spanish reality and of truth in the main, and the esthetic 
turns he was occasionally obliged to make in order to cast his content in 
adequate and suitable molds. 

Thus we find that between his first novel (La Fontana de Oro, 1867- 
68) and his last work (Santa Juana de Castilla, 1918) Galdés searched for 
the meaning of reality in history (1867-79), in naturalism (1881-92), in 
spirituality (1892-1907), and in mythology (1908-18). Corresponding to 
these four principal periods there are four subperiods in his development, 
which Professor Casalduero labels as abstraction (1875-79), conflict be- 
tween matter and spirit (1886-92), freedom (1901-1907), and extem- 


1 Cf. El Chico del Escenario, “El maestro,’”’ Espafia nueva, December 10, 1913. 

? Cf. Clarin, Galdés, Madrid, 1912, p. 27. 

* Cf. Benito Pérez Galdés, Memorias de Galdés, Madrid, 1930, p. 41. 

* He has already given a preview of it in his article, “El desarrollo de la obra 
de Galdés,”’ Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 244-250. 
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porality (1913-18). Galdés’ search led him from a broad consideration of 
the nature of nineteenth-century Spain to a detailed study of the national 
character, to an analysis of the struggle of the individual for moral per- 
fection and the discovery of his personality, and finally to dreams of a 
perfect state of humanity. In this quest of truth he was aided philosophi- 
cally by Taine, Comte, Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, and literarily 
by Balzac, Dickens, Zola, Cervantes and the impressionists. His journey 
was progressive, not evolutionary—Professor Casalduero insists on this 
point—for Galdés never quite learned to travel without transparent 
symbolism and an historical sense, the two chief items in his original 
literary and philosophical baggage. 

In order to understand Professor Casalduero’s conclusions it is neces- 
sary to grasp what seems to be his critical approach. His point of 
departure, it appears, rests on the assumption that the stream of history 
is susceptible of division into successive stages or eras, each clearly dif- 
ferentiated from all others by its own Zeitgeist whose impact upon art no 
one can escape. The literary process is thus reduced essentially to the 
recording of the imprint of the Zeitgeist upon the mind of the author. 
Hence, literary interpretation is basically the art of discovering the spe- 
cific philosophic or spiritual seed which, once sown by a writer, germinates, 
sprouts and grows in a way which the sower cannot control. And just as 
a plant bears no outward resemblance to the seed whence it has grown, so 
a literary work need not and often does not reveal in its readily discernible 
content the basic concept or thought with which the author started. In 
brief, Professor Casalduero seemingly assigns only relative and even 
secondary importance to what is ordinarily regarded as the essentials of 
literature—theme, fable, character delineation, social implication, imagi- 
nation, sentiment, human interest and the like. Without completely 
ignoring these elements, he uses them largely as aids to the discovery of 
the author’s fundamental philosophic or spiritual aim. 

It should be admitted that by this approach Professor Casalduero has 
achieved impressive and even startling results. Like a skilful anatomist 
he has cut through the ligaments, muscles and joints of the body of 
Galdés’ works in order to reach its nerve center. His dissection of the 
first and second periods reveals a firm and steady hand. The chapter on 
naturalism is a magnificent exposition of the concept and a fascinating 
interpretation of Galdés’ understanding of the Spanish national character, 
Its only weakness is Professor Casalduero’s exaggerated insistence upon 
the symbolistic connotation of the characters and incidents in Galdés’ 
naturalistic works. He is less impressive in the discussion of matter and 
spirit and of spirituality. Here he roams in the recesses of the conscience, 


* For a clear application of this approach, see his “Auguste Comte y Maria- 
nela,”” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, October, 1939-July, 1940, pp. 
10-25. 
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searching for clear meaning with the aid of a dialectical search-light that 
illuminates only intermittently. When he reaches the mythological pe- 
riod he regains clarity in the outline of the units that make up his pattern, 
but he is not as successful in establishing the links that join them together. 
Nevertheless, he has thrown considerable light on a Galdés period which 
has hitherto puzzled students and critics. Here, as in all the preceding 
instances, Professor Casalduero’s accomplishment is not the discovery of 
the dominant philosophic and esthetic notes—these have already been 
pointed out in broad terms by other critics—but the marshalling of 
concrete evidence and the establishment of a plausible connection between 
this stage and the preceding one. 

However, Professor Casalduero has not achieved his brilliant inter- 
pretation without occasionally resorting to procedures of questionable 
validity. Foremost among these is the one by which he has forced 
Galdés, as it were, into a hermetically sealed intellectual chamber where 
from time to time he is visited by prominent French and German think- 
ers.6 By so doing he has raised Galdés to a speculatively philosophical 
and even metaphysical plane where he may not have chosen to rest very 
often.’ It is doubtful whether Professor Casalduero would have found 
it easy to fit all the novels and plays neatly into his pattern of internal 
unity and the meaning of Galdés’ world had he taken into account the 
non-philosophic considerations that may have brought them into being.*® 
Also open to question are his occasional assumptions that Galdés uses his 
characters for autobiographical revelations. In the last two chapters of 
his book (‘‘La libertad” and “Mitologfa, extratemporalidad’’) he con- 
structs on such an assumption, quite unsupported by what is actually 
known about Galdés’ life and character, an interesting but withal unten- 


* It would be rash to deny that Galdés was acquainted, perhaps superficially, 
with the thought of Taine and Comte, but there is no direct evidence to support 
Professor Casalduero’s strong suggestion that he was consciously guided by the 
philosophy of Hegel and Schopenhauer. Significant is the fact that there was not 
a single work by any of these philosophers in Galdés’ library. 

7 Galdés was not altogether silent on the meaning and aim of literature. In 
addition to his two discourses before the Spanish Academy in 1897, see his ““Obser- 
vaciones sobre la novela contempordnea,”’ in Revista de Espafia, 1870, XV, 162- 
172; Arte y critica, Madrid, 1923; Nuestro teatro, Madrid, 1923. 

* Indeed, Marianela, Miau and Tristana, for example, fit into Professor 
Casalduero’s design largely by dint of his ingenious but somewhat forced interpre- 
tation. Similarly, plays like La de San Quintin and Celia en los Infiernos derive 
their meaning more directly from Galdés’ dramatic and political interests than 
from his preoccupations as a thinker. And the parallel which Professor Casal- 
duero discovers between Galdés in his last days and Dofia Juana, principal charac- 
ter in Santa Juana de Castilla (1918), loses much of its validity in view of the fact 
that this play had been conceived and virtually written long before it was 
produced. 
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able theory about Galdés’ attitude toward his work after the ‘‘disaster of 
1898” and toward his intervention in the Spanish scene.® 

The foregoing observations are not intended to detract from the worth 
and significance of Vida y obra de Galdés.° It is beyond doubt the most 
thoughtful and provocative study on Galdés that has thus far come to 
light. Although it is true that by his special approach Professor Casal- 
duero has not given us all the dimensions of Galdés, he has at least under- 
scored his height—or his depth. Moreover, his observations on Galdés’ 
esthetic quest, particularly during the last decade of his career, is an 
original contribution of incalculable aid to those who would gauge accu- 
rately the distance, great or small, that separates Galdés from the so- 
called “Generation of 1898.’’ In general, Vida y obra de Galdés is so rich 
in content, in spite of its relative brevity, that it supersedes all the other 
attempts at an understanding of the philosophic aspect of Galdés’ writings. 


H. Cnonon Berkowitz 
University of Wisconsin 


El lazarillo de ciegos caminantes desde Buenos Aires hasta Lima (1773). 
Por Concoloreorvo. Ediciones Argentinas Solar, Buenos Aires, 1942: 
430 pages, 26 plates. 


This is the third edition of a curious eighteenth-century travel narra- 
tive to.appear in the last thirty-five years, and it is the fourth of this work 
if the original printing of 1773 is included. In 1908 the Junta de Historia 
y NumismAtica Americana de Buenos Aires issued the first reprinting with 
a valuable prologue by the late Martiniano Leguizamén, thus making 
more accessible an exceedingly rare colonial imprint. But this second 
edition is now so scarce as to command substantial prices in the book 
market, a scarcity hardly relieved by the inclusion of the text with a pre- 
liminary note by Ventura Garcfa Calderén in volume 6 of the Biblioteca 
de Cultura Peruana which appeared in a limited printing in 1938. The 
latest edition, profusely illustrated and the most attractively printed of 
the four known, is, therefore, welcome. Admirably reproduced are 
twenty-six well selected engravings, drawings and maps of the period, 
most of them depicting types and scenes of a generation or more after the 
dates of the journey narrated; but they are valid illustrative material, 
nevertheless, since customs, manners and places were subject to more 


* By following a similar procedure in his biographical sketch of Galdés, Pro- 
fessor Casalduero is led at times into overstatement and interpretations of doubtful 
validity (e.g., pp. 10, 14, 23, 25, 34-37). Of this part of the boo’ in general it 
could be stated that instead of introducing the interpretation of Galdés’ work it is 
in large measure derived from it. This is particularly true of the portion entitled 
“El novelista’”’ (pp. 18-34). 

10 The present reviewer would perhaps have withheld his reservations if the 
title of the book were something like Vida y pensamiento de Galdés; the word 
“obra” promises a broader base of interpretation than the author has employed. 
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gradual changes a century and a half ago. A map indicating the route 
taken by the travelers, however, is a desirable feature which is missing. 

The work itself is a lively description of an extended journey from 
Montevideo to Lima by way of Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Salta, Potosf, 
Chuquisaca and Cuzco, made by a postal inspector, Don Alonso de Carrié 
de la Vandera, and his party from November 1, 1771 to about the middle 
of 1773. But as a travelogue it is a good deal more than a mere chronicle 
of a lengthy trip, for it offers one of the most comprehensive pictures of 
South American life in the entire eighteenth-century literature of travel. 
Its pages afford detailed glimpses of the customs, habits and occupations 
of the inhabitants of towns and rural districts sparsely scattered in the 
vast reaches of the pampas and the mountains. Along with exact infor- 
mation such as the routes of travel and the distances between towns and 
cities, there are frequent disquisitions on economic opportunities which 
the region offers, on the important mule-raising industry, on spiders which 
produce silk, on mineral wealth, etc., all pleasantly phrased. Often there 
are amusing observations on contemporary society and philosophic re- 
flections on the character of the Spanish conquerors, on forced labor of the 
Indians in the mines and obrajes, on the Quechua and Spanish languages, 
social customs, etc. For historical aspects of his discipline the geographer, 
the sociologist, the folklorist as well as the historian himself will glean 
interesting data from this odd work. And the student of literature will 
find that the ironic, jocose style, the reminiscences of the satirical humor 
of Quevedo and the realism of the Spanish picaresque novels, the lively 
dialogues, the folk verse quoted, and the reflection of nature in its pages 
entitle this engaging narrative to an important place among the colonial 
prose works with novelistic elements which adumbrate the Spanish 
American novel. It is, indeed, both in content and style, one of the most 
readable compositions in Colonial letters. And the brief but vivid 
sketches of the gauderios are a necessary preliminary to the study of the 
Gaucho and the Gaucho literature of the River Plate region. 

Scarcely less interesting than the book itself is the question of its 
authorship. The alleged narrator, Calixto Bustamante Carlos Inca, alias 
“Concolorcorvo” was, in his own words an “indio neto” and a descendant 
of the Incas, though some critics lean to the belief that he was a shrewd 
and witty mestizo. The most thoroughgoing study of the motivation and 
authorship of the work is that of an Argentine scholar, Walter B. L. Bose 
(‘El Lazarillo de ciegos caminantes y su problema histérico,” Labor de los 
Centros de Estudios, Publicacién de la Universidad N. de La Plata, 
Seccién II, tomo XXIV, No. 3, Afio 1940, pégs. 219-287), in which he 
announces that he also has in preparation an extensive commentary of the 
book based on unpublished documentation. In his long article he shows 
from numerous documents the circumstances associated with Don Alonso 
de Carrié6’s long journey. Jealousies growing out of conflicting claims of 
jurisdiction over the mail service from both ends of the Buenos Aires-Lima 
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line seriously compromised this postal inspector whom the Argentine 
scholar believes is the true author of the work. Don Alonso, evidently an 
upright official and possessed of a saving sense of humor, thus sought to 
vindicate himself by amplifying his official report and publishing it 
secretly as El Lazarillo de ciegos caminantes. Calixto Bustamante Carlos 
Inca, the presumed author, however, is shown to have been an actual 
person who probably had some part in the elaboration of the text. In 
the brief introduction which Sr. José L. Busaniche has written for the 
latest edition of this colonial work he advances the plausible theory of 
such a collaboration, but it does not seem that he has utilized Sr. Bose’s 
well documented investigation to the extent that it deserves. 

Since it appears in the colophon that this new edition of Zl Lazarillo de 
ciegos caminantes consists of only seventy copies, it is soon likely to 
become a bibliographical rarity like its predecessors, a possibility which 
is particularly regrettable in view of its attractive form. The work 
deserves and, by its nature, can win a much wider audience than the one 
so far permitted to it. When Sr. Bose’s critical annotations are ready 
they should be combined with a larger reissue of this handsome printing 
of a highly entertaining and instructive work of colonial literature. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


Clasicos de América. Ediciones del Instituto Internacional de Litera- 
tura Iberoamericana. Vol. 1. Antologia Poética de Manuel Gonzdlez 
Prada: xi-xlii + 371 pages. Vol. II. Prosas y Versos de José Asun- 
cién Silva: |x-xxxv + 215 pages. Vol. III. Las mejores pdginas de 
Horacio Quiroga: ix-lii + 291 pages. México, Editorial Cultura, 
1940, 1942, 1943. 


One of the objectives set forth by the Instituto Internacional de Litera- 
tura Iberoamericana at the time of its organization in 1938 was to advance 
the study of Ibero-American literature through the publication in attrac- 
tive format of a carefully edited series of some one hundred volumes repre- 
sentative of the best work of the leading writers. The general editorship 
was entrusted to a Colombian poet and critic, Carlos Garcfa-Prada, 
Professor of Spanish American literature at the University of Washington. 
Disregarding the prejudices of either literary or regionalistic schools, the 
committee on publications planned a set of volumes that would make 
easily available the classics of Hispanic America, many of which are out 
of print or to be found only in rare periodicals, with the hope that ulti- 
mately, through the inclusion in each volume of scholarly biographical 
and critical articles, notes, and comprehensive bibliographies, the whole 
would constitute an authoritative literary history of Hispanic America. 

The three volumes listed above have now been published. Volume 
IV, a collection of the Tradiciones of Ricardo Palma, edited by G. W. 
Umphrey, will shortly be available, and the subsequent volume, Don 
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Catrin de la Fachenda and other works of Ferndndez de Lizardi, will 
follow during the year. Uniform in size and attractively printed in large 
type on fine paper, the volumes so far issued commend themselves at once 
from the standpoint of artistic typography. 

The first volume, prepared by the editor-in-chief, presents the most 
representative poetical work of Gonzdlez Prada, whom the editor unhesi- 
tatingly ranks as the greatest writer Peru has produced. In a critical 
estimate of the Peruvian’s work, Garcfa-Prada further emphasizes the 
importance of the writer to American letters in general, and also points 
out some striking inconsistencies in the man and his works. A fighter 
and a prophet, an artist and an apostle, Gonzdlez Prada was at the same 
time a great lover of his country and his countrymen and yet their most 
vitriolic critic. The awakener of the working classes to the potency of 
revolution, he deserves an important place in the literary history of Peru 
for initiating nationalism, heralding the appearance of sociai poetry, and 
successfully cultivating many verse forms little used by other Spanish 
American poets. The bibliography lists the volumes of Gonzalez Prada’s 
poems, the translations of individuals poems to French, Italian, and 
English, and critical studies of his poetical work. The editorial work as 
a whole is a worthy tribute to a Peruvian thinker who deserves to be 
better known. 

The second volume, also edited by Garcfa-Prada, presents his choice 
of the works of the silver-tongued poet, Silva. Again with the sympa- 
thetic feeling of a poet and the deep understanding of a compatriot, the 
editor has contributed scholarly introductory articles, comprehensive 
notes, and an extensive bibliography of the editions of Silva, collections in 
which his poetry is to be found, and critical articles on him. The selec- 
tions presented are well chosen and most timely, for Silva’s prose is little 
known and the original editions of his poems are out of print; besides 
there are poems here not to be found in them. This volume should make 
much more widely known those verses of irreproachable perfection whose 
exquisite and penetrating music has frequently been likened to that of Poe. 

The third volume, edited by John A. Crow, contains twenty-three 
stories by Horacio Quiroga, widely hailed as ‘“‘el mds grande cuentista 
iberoamericano.” The selection is good; certainly the most outstanding 
tales are here; and in the choice of those of secondary rank, the best critics 
will seldom be in complete agreement. The long biographical sketch 
based largely on the life of Quiroga by his friends Delgado and Brignole 
will help to explain the author to his readers; and the bibliography, which 
includes a chronological list of his published books and critical articles and 
studies, will be an invaluable tool to any serious student of Quiroga. 

The series as a whole bids fair to supply a keenly-felt need for author- 
itative and carefully edited Hispanic American texts. Its contribution to 
American letters has so far been recognized by over forty institutions 
which have become patron-members of the fostering organization and by 
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societies and governmental agencies which have purchased large blocks 
of the volumes for distribution among members and scholars at large. 
The Eduadorian government has underwritten the publication of the 
volumes by writers of that country. Both the serious purpose and the 
cultural ideals of the Instituto and the scholarly and untiring efforts of 
the general editor are a guarantee that, with adequate further support, 
the collection Clasicos de América will take its place as a worthy monu- 
ment to Spanish American letters. 


J. R. Spewn 
University of Texas 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Grandes novelistas dela América Hispana. II. Seis novelistas de la ciudad. 
By Arturo Torres-Rfoseco. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1943: 206 pages. 


The twelve novelists treated in the author’s Novelistas contempordneos 
de América, published in 1939 at Santiago de Chile, were classified under 
three headings, (1) La novela de la tierra, (2) La novela de la ciudad, and 
(3) La novela del modernismo. The North American edition of this work 
has reduced these categories to the first two, offering each as separate 
volumes of which the second and concluding one is here under review. 
To the original group classified under La novela .'e la ciudad, Eduardo 
Barrios, Manuel Galvez and Joaquin Edwards Bello, are added the names 
of Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, Pedro Prado and Rafael Arévalo Martinez, 
formerly listed under La novela del modernismo, and all six appear in 
alphabetical order. Other changes in the new edition are few, mainly 
limited to the deletion or addition of a phrase here and there, and an 
occasional correction of a fact. More important alterations are: the 
insertion of several paragraphs summarizing and criticizing El mundo de 
los Maharachias and El viaje a Ipanda of Arévalo Martinez; and the 
excision of harsh, subjective comments on the political preferences, par- 
ticularly of the author’s fellow-countryman, Eduardo Barrios. This 
elimination of references to matters outside pure literary criticism lends 
a more dispassionate character to the penetrating esthetic analysis of the 
works of the various novelists. Bibliographies appended to each essay 
lack items after 1939, date of the first edition. In a few instances as in 
the case of Galvez (whose La noche toca a su fin has a place among his 
published works) such data should be brought up to date. Separate 
indexes of authors and works are added. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 


Cuestionario lingiitstico hispanoamericano. I. Fonética, morfologfa, 
sintaxis. By T. Navarro Tomds. (Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de 
la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto de Filologia.) Buenos 
Aires, 1943: 114 pages. 

This manual is a guide for workers on the Atlas lingilistico de 
Iberoamérica and an exposition of the principles, problems and dialectology 
of the Spanish language in Hispanic America. It is not a complete treat- 
ment, but a “first part” that will evidently have a sequel, since it is limited 
to phonetics, morphology, and syntax. The introduction gives valuable 
advice on technique for noting background as well as linguistic materials. 
The body of the text entails 518 points, simple suggestions of what to look 
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for in the informant’s idiom. In stressing the noting of complete geo- 
graphical, historical and linguistic data, Dr. Navarro does not discuss 
precisely by what system or methods (shorthand or mechanical) language 
is to be recorded. Perhaps he is reserving this question for discussion in 
his “parte segunda.” It is indeed to be desired that the field worker 
make in the field phonograph recordings of material. It would also be 
excellent to have informants give narrative texts in the way of folklore. 
The phonograph recording method would be desirable not only for 
transcription and study at one’s leisure but would also afford firsthand 
data for comparative research and analysis by other scholars in the ever- 
broadening field of popdlar dialectology. 

No one could have been better fitted to present this manual than Dr. 
Navarro, who spent ten years, before his arrival in the United States from 
Spain in 1939, compiling a linguistic atlas of the various dialects of Spain.' 
As Professor of philology at Columbia, he has been scientifically and 
technically training students from all over Hispanic America to carry on 
their studies toward the understanding and recording of their native 
cultures. Some of his students have already begun work on dialectical 
linguistics in such countries as Guatemala, el Salvador, and Cuba. The 
purpose of such works is far reaching, ultimately presenting a collection 
of studies and monographs that will show a whole and general picture of 
the linguistic culture of Spain in the Americas. 

Catvin CLAUDEL 


Lope de Vega, Santiago el Verde. Edited by Ruth Annelise Oppenheimer. 
(Teatro Antiguo Espafiol, IX.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Madrid, 1940: 220 pages. 


This ninth volume of the Teatro antiguo espafiol was announced for 
publication in 1935 by the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios e Investi- 
gaciones Cientfficas. Publication having been interrupted by the war 
in Spain, Dr. Oppenheimer brought out in Hamburg in 1938 an edition 
in which her study of the play appears in German. (This edition was 
reviewed in the Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 357-359.) In the present 
edition a number of errors in the transcription of the autograph that were 
noted in the Hamburg edition have been corrected (cf. lines 749, 952, 
1602, 1651, 2673, 2674, 2892, 2947, 3034, 3082, 3092, 3152, 3246 and 
3259; still uncorrected errors in accentuation, etc., occur in lines 221, 
438, 1143, 1912, 1992 and 3350, and a new error is introduced in 
1. 2642); but the bibliographical and critical comments, which now 
appear in Spanish, remain unchanged, except for a few minor emenda- 
tions. Thus, the bibliography is still incomplete, no reference being made 
to the two seventeenth-century manuscripts of the play (listed by Paz 


1Tomdés Navarro Tomas, ‘‘The Linguistic Atlas of Spain and the Spanish 
of the Americas”’ (translated by Robert A. Hall, Jr.), American Council of Learned 
Societies, Bulletin No. 34, Washington, D. C., March, 1942, pp. 68-74. 
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y Melia) or to the three nineteenth-century manuscripts (not refundi- 
ciones, but with certain changes and omissions), to which attention had 
been called in the above-mentioned review (where, however, through an 
error, the last named manuscripts were given as in the Biblioteca Nacional 
instead of the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid). The critical comment, 
concerned mainly with the festival of Santiago el Verde and the character 
portrayal in the play, is for the most part adequate, but, as was pointed 
out in the review of the German edition, more consideration might have 
been given to the play’s literary and dramatic qualities. Finally, since 
the previous volumes of the series were all provided with a body of notes 
on the text of the plays, it is to be regretted that this feature was dis- 
pensed with in the editing of Santiago el Verde. (In the Hamburg edition 
three textual annotations were included at the end; in the present edition 
two of these have been incorporated with the discussion on the figura del 
donaire, and the third discarded.) On the whole, this latest addition to 
the Teatro antiguo espafiol is less satisfactory and less useful than its 
predecessors. 
W. L. FicuTer 





